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of the saint, without the perverted =a 
of the ascetic. He is an ambassador from 
God, but he is one with man. His devo- 
tion is impassioned—celestial, but it is a 
devotion which has given a new tenderness 
and force to every feeling of humanity, to 
every social affection. His preaching 
points to heaven, but his sympathies iden- 
tify him with everything in the allotment 
of humanity on earth, and all that he might 
become thus potent in leading men to hea- 
ven. Such, in the pulpit, was Richard 
Baxter, and such, in no mean degree, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Baxter, were 
many—very many of the puritan preach- 
ers in the seventeenth century. Baxter 
says, ‘What skill doth every part of our 
them, even when the known hazard in so gm mageine 206.98 how many aNgrag- 
doing was the high displeasure of OOS Bry A part. To preach a sermon is, I 
queen: think, not the hardest part; and yet what 

During se iaterval from wie ucun, ~- 'skill is necessary to make plain the truth, 
Elizabeth to the Restoration, the mind of | |ight to their consciences, to keep it mire, 
the English people evinced an unwonted | and to drive all home; to screw the truth 
spirit of freedom, the pulpit shared in the | into their minds, and to work Christ into 
general feeling of emancipation, and the | their affections ; to meet with every objec- 
impression made by it on society was eve-| tion that gainsays, and clearly to resolve 
ry where visible. Preaching in those times | jt ; to drive sinners to a stand, and to make 
was often learned, but rarely so much S0/them see that there is no hope, but that 
as to cease to be richly theological. Di- | they must unavoidably be converted or con- 
vines were conversant with the writings of | demned: and to do all this so for language 
schoolmen and philosophers, but seldom at ;and manner as becomes our work, and yet 
the cost of ceasing to be divines. Our) ag js suitable to the capacities of our hear- 
language, as employed by them, was often | ers; this, and a great deal more, that 
somewhat rough hewn, or put forth in un-| should be done in every sermon, should 
wieldly masses, and the anatomy of the| surely be done with a great deal of holy 
form through which they presented the! ,,,) 7 ; 
living power of truth was generally much| We are not ignorant concerning the sort 
too perceptible. But the truth was there, |! of picture which some men would set forth 
and there animated with go much of the) jn contrast with this representa:ion, exhib- 
redeeming spirit of a pious earnestness, | jing the puritan pulpit, and ‘ presbyterian 
that the frequent enumeration of the parts | eloquence’ in particular, as characterized 
of a discourse was felt more as an aid than | by narrow views, and by the worst possible 
an inconvenience ; huge sentences seemed | taste. Nor will any man of intelligence 
only to harmonize with the strong continu: | pretend that faults of that nature did not 
ous thought embodied in them; and an | attach in some degree both to the matter 
occasional abruptness, and negligent free-| and manner of pulpit instruction in those 
dom of expression, fell commonly upon an |tmes. Puritan sermons generally treated 
auditory, as natural to.men whose bursting | with much effect on points of theology, and 
announcements came forth from the well-| on the bearing of those points with regard 


spring of their own spirits, more than from | to the devout affections—or religious expe- 
the artificial reservoir of beoks. Unin-| ~ 


/rience ; but they appear to have been fre- 
formed as the people of England may have | auently wanting in broad and intelligent 


been in those times with regard to many | views with respect to moral questions. 
things, they were a soundly instructed peo-| [ord Bacon speaks of the puritan preach- 
ple with regard to the matter of preaching. | ers of his time, as public instructors who 
In that day, the circle of every pious fami-| syeceeded admirably in bringing their hear- 
ly was a species of theological seminary, | ors to the question—* Men and brethren, 
and when the people flocked from the | what shall we do ?—but laments that the 
country round to join in the worship of the | hand which could lay the foundation with 
sanctuary, and to listen to a favorite preach- | 4 much strength and skill, should be so 
er, IL Was as expectants ofa happiness such | often found defective in raising the super- 
as no banquet on earth beside could prom-} structure. The cause of this occasional 
ise them. Next to their reverence towards | deficiency was sufficiently obvious. No 
od, was the esteem in which they held | candid man ever imputed it to an indiffer- 
‘ie men who expounded to them his bles-| ance with regard to moral obligation. It 
id will. Never, since the age of inspired | resulted in part from an excess of zeal 
achers, had the pulpit been filled by men| against the supposed popish doctrine of sal- 
iore sustained by the prayers, as well as} vation by works, and in part from disgust 
y the affections of their auditory, and| with the Arminian, and merely ethical | 
ever, since that age, had the church seen! preaching, which was understood to be 
man more entitled to such regard, than \characteristic of a court diwite. It is wor- 
vas the puritan minister, W hen true to his | thy of observation, that the example fur- 
vocation. _ |mished by Lord Bacon, as illustrating the 
There was especially one of their num-| defectiveness of puritan logic on moral sub- 
ber, the sight of whom, in the pulpit, and | jects, is one which most readers, we pre- 
of the crowd about him, as they hung upon} sume, will regard as much more to the 
his lips, it must have been worth going far |honor of puritan discernment than to its 
to see. Be it remembered, that the puri-| discredit. ‘They have pronounced gener- 
tan preacher, wh.le a reformer of the|atiy’ he writes, “and without difference, all 
church, had his place within it. His pul-) untruths unlawful; notwithstanding that 
pit rose near the ancient aisle, hollowed by | the midwives are directly reported to have 
the footsteps of the many generations who | peen blessed for their excuse; and Rahab 
have traversed it. Above him stretched | j, said by faith to have concealed the spies; 
the arches of the old Gothic roof. Before} and Solomon’s selected judgment proceed- 
you, and around, are the curiously carved | oq upon a simulation ; and our Savior, the 
and half decayed enclosures, within which | more to touch the heart of the two disci- 
a lengthened succeseion of kneeling Wor-| ples with an holy dalliance, made as if he 
shippers have paid their homage to the} would have passed to Emaus.’ Had the 
Omniscient and Everlasting. Beneath puritans been otherwise minced on_ this 
you, are the tombs of the dead, and about point, what eloquent comparisons might 
you, on every space that can meet the eye, not have been made between them and the 
are their mouldering monuments. In the | iesuits ? The passage is imporwant, as 
pulpit stands the man of God. The book, | showing that if the puritan clergy did not 
rich in the idiom of our mother tongue, | pestow so much time in the pulpit on the 
and richer still in its heavenly treasure, 1S} discussion of moral questions as the court 
oper before him. The cap which forms | clergy, ‘twas by no means as the conse- 
its sable line across the summit of that quence of their being less strict in their 
forehead, only serves to place the fine in-| mora} notions. 
tellectuality of the space beneath in greater) 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 














THE PREACHING OF THE PURITANS, 


In the judgment of the puritans, preach- 
ing bore a nearer relation than any other 
institute to the religions, liberty, and hap- 
piness of a people. Improvement of the 
younger clergy in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and in the power to arrange 
their thoughts with promptitude, and to 
clothe them readily with extemporaneous 
expression, was the main object of the dis 
trict meetings convened by the puritan 
ministers, under the name of ‘ prophesy- 
ings.’ So great, too, was the importance 
which they attached to those meetings, that 
they ¢tased not altogether from holding 

















guilt. 
ces that shock belief, you 
reflect upon it to find that 
Strange than your personal experience of 
man. 
your own day. You may perhaps discov- 


er the interpretation of it in your own 
breast. 


tol in your hearts the oppressors and slay- 
ers, above the 
of your race; who aré dazzled with the 
daring achievements of them that defy the 
meek laws of heaven, 
heritag? of the earth 
services of goodness 
of truth. 
fest tendency in the heart of man to admire 
the bold and the strong, those who have 
made themselves known and felt upon so- 
ciety, though it were only for its hurt. He 
has been in love with tyrants for the splen- 
dor with which his own submission has 
arrayed them ; and worshipped the power 
which nothing made respectable but its 
spirit of lofty control. 
whose exactions have been made under 
lordly titles, the homicide with an army at 
his back, the leader even of marauders, | 
has always been an object for him tw won- | 
der after. 
of the most worthless kind, have charms 
for his imagination. 
the very ruin and fall of those who had 
forced themselves up into an evil celebrity. 


if not applause. 


in the castle at St. Angelo, at Rome, the 
chiefs of a troop of brigands, that had filled 
that 

t part of Italy 
women and distinguished men. 
were pitied. 
If now a public clamor had been raised 
against some useful citizen, who had given 
offence by the sternness of his integrity ; 
or against some generous writer, who from 


to his fate ? 
could only have been because the popular 
mind was but imperfectly excited against 
those who deserved nothing from it but its 
respect. 


prominence. ‘The mingled force and ten- 
derness of those dark eyes comes forth in 
beautiful keeping with the brow that cov- 
ers them; and with the curvature of those 
lips, so fraught with sensibility, while inj 
so little sympathy with the animal nature, 
and in such near affinity with the intellect- 
ual. Over the l.ning, the expression, the 
complexion, the whole cast of that counte-| 
nance, you see the signs of feeling and of | 
thought—of feeling ever active, of thought | 
ever intent upon its labor. From the! 
shoulders downward, falls the drapery of| 
the college-robe, worn with no superstitious | 
or vain intent, but as a seemly vestment, | 
sufficing to distinguish between the teacher | 
and the taught, and sufficing also to be-| 
speak, that in religion there is still a use 
of authority, as well as an abuse of it. On 
every hand, and off to the walls and door- 
ways, you see gathered men, and women, 
and children, of all grades, embracing 
minds of various adjustment, power, and 
culture, and ail moulded into a greater va- 
riety still, by the various pressure of those | 
memorable times. | 
But as the preachef proceeds, you find | 
that he knows them all—their coming in | 
and their going out. So much skill has| 
come to him from long practice, that the 
.most learned and acute may not readily 
evade him. The busy and the worldly 
soon become aware that their working-day 
kind of life has been his study. The most 
obscure are made to feel that his benevo- 
lent thought has* penetrated into their lot 
also; and even the young children, as they 
look up, here and there, from the family 
groups about, learn, with a mixture of sur- 
prise and fear, that the preacher has been 
careful to watch the budding thought and 
feeling even in children—while upon them 
all you see his words distil like the dew, 
words which breathe the mercy of the cross, 
and point, as with a power from heaven, to 
the visions of hope and blessedness which 
that cross has revealed to the children of 
mortality! What wonder if you see every 
eye intent on such a preacher, every ear 
open to him, every countenance sending 
forth the signs of a deep interest, and every 
heart vibrating beneath the touch of 
thoughts so devout, of emotions so heaven- 


born! Jn him they see the purified nature 








against the same class of men on matters} 
of taste. It is true in part, but only in part. 


‘ing to our feeling in such matters, had 
made small progress anywhere, very much 
regarded as bespeaking a great want in 
that respect might no doubt be culled from 
the popular oratory of the pulpit. It should 


Similarly at fault is the charge made 


In an age when literary refinement, accord- 


not be forgotten, however, that if the puri- 
tan clergy were very deficient in such mat- 
ters, so must Oxford and Cambridge have 
been, inasmuch as it had been made indis- 
pensable in the case of that whole class of 
men that they should receive the usual ed- 
ucation in those seminaries. The probable 
conclusion from that fact, is no doubt the 
true one—viz., that the instances in which 
ininisters of puritan opinions failed in the 
respect adverted to, as compared with the 
cultivation of their tines, were the rare 
exception, much r.ore than the rule. Such 
a charge might apply to Scotland much 
more than to England, and to England 
subsequent to the commencement of the 
civil war, somewhat more than previously ; 
but we deem it, on the whole, more rea- 
sonable, and certainly much more gener- 
ous, to form our judgment with regard to 
religious parties from the men among them 
who make their bequests to posterity, than 
from such as constitute the weakness of a 
body rather than its strength, and who die, 
as a matter of course, in the obscurity in| 
which they have lived. John Wesley was | 
a scholar, and aman of taste, though we 
are not able to say so much in favor of 
many who have had place among his fol- 
lowers ; and a similar disparity, though 
very rarely to the same extent, may be ad- 
mitted as existing between such men as 
Baxter, Owen, and Howe, and some preach- 
ers who adhered to the peculiar principles 
of those distinguished men in the course 
of times so unsettled as were those through 
which they lived, 





IS NOT BARABBAS STILL PREFERRED ? 


Is not Christ still rejected? Is not Bar- 
abbas still preferred? Is not that scene of 
shame acted over again, whenever the 
clamor of false opinions and bad affections 
is raised round the hall of our judgment, 


| that mar need your assistance, and so let 


and what is the worst of conceivable things, 
is undiscerned and uncared for and drown- 
ed in that swelling outcry and disorder? It 
is so. Do not wonder, then, at the history, 
as if it told you something incredible. It 
18 Tepeated in a thousand versions of hu- 
man unreasonableness, insensibility and 
Like most of the strange occurren- 
have only to 
it is no more 


You will see resemblances to it in 


You prefer Barabbas to Christ, who ex- 


in: tructers and benefactors 


and desolate the fair 


; and whothink little, 
and the S1ienc view s.2- 


There has always been a mani- 


The plunderer, 








a state of happiness, infinite in ibgree, and 
eternal in duration ; we can di nothing to 
deserve such a reward. «He tht, for giv- 
ing a draught of water to a thisty person, 
should expect to be paid with 1 great plan- 
tation, would be modest in his demands, 
compared with those who thiik they de- 
serve heaven for the little good they do on 
earth. Even the mixed imperfect plea- 
sures we enjoy in this world, are rather 
from God’s goodness than ounmerit—how 
much more so the happiness of heaven ? 
For my part, I have not the vanity to think 
I deserve it, the folly to expeet it, or the 
ambition to desire it; but content myself 
in submitting to the disposal of that God 
who made me, who has hitherto perveted 
and blessed me, and in whose fatherly 
goodness I may well confide, that he never 
will make me miserable, and that the afflic- 
tion I may at any time suffer, may tend to 
my benefit. 
it dimiataheds Homauion has doabiless its 
lessened in any man; but I wish it were 
productive of more good works than I have 
seen; I mean real good works—works of 
kindness, charity, merey and public spirit 
—no holyday-keeping, sermon-hearing, or 
reading, performing church ceremonies, or 
making long prayers, filled with flatteries 
and co:nplineuts, despised even by wise 
men, and much less capable of pleasing the 
Deity. 

The worship of God is a duty; the 








Success and eminence, though 


He sympathises with 


Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner,’ as the 


evangelist Matthew calls him; and this | 
alone was a title to vulgar interest at least, 


learning and reading may be useful; but 
if man rest in hearing and praying, (as too 
many do,) it is as if the tree should value 
itself on being watered, and putting forth 
leaves, though it never produced any fruit. 

Our Good Master thought less of these 
outwartl appearances than many of his 
modern disciples. He preferred the doers 
of his word to the hearers; the son that 
seemingly refused to obey his father, and 





A few years ago, there were confined 
with consternation. 
These persons were visited by delicate 


They were even admired. 


his learned retreat was teaching truths that 


the low would not understand and the high 


would not endure ; what may we suppose 
would have been the result of an alterna- 
tive like that mentioned in the text? Is 
it unlikely that the bandit would have 


been released, while the innocent should 


be left to his accusation, and the reformer 
If it had been otherwise, it 


Cease to wndervalue the humble and 
lowly, for the master of Christians was so. 
Cease to exalt the evil doer, whatever nis 
ability may be, whatever his good fortune, 
whatever his renown, into the notice and 
regard that should be reserved wholly for 
the just. Estimate men according to the 
excellence of their characters, and not ac- 
cording to the noise of their repute. Hon- 
or them for the benefits that they are la- 
boring to spread, and not for the mere ef. 
fects, independent of moral qualities and 
the public good, that they may have found 
means to produce. Be not caught with 
the glare of exploits in mischief. Strip off 
the gilding from false fame. Consider 


those who contribute to the comfort or the | 


improvement of their brethren above those 
who have shaken the earth with the hoofs 
of their ambitious battles. Then you have 
been trained in the right school. You 
have come to discern things as the Scrip- 
tures reveal them. You have learnt of 
Christ. But reverse all this. Make idols 
of the world’s mighty ones. Go with the 
crowd. Join your shout where the acclaim 
is the loudest. Make of no account the 
earnestly diligent, whose works are works 
of utility ; the meek and kind, whose views 
are all views of benevolence ; the quiet} 
students and simple-hearted expositors of | 
nature and truth; the bold only for right- 
eousness, and the conquerors only of the 
evil there is in the world. Then you have 
in your souls rejected the Christ of God. 
You have preferred a malefactor before 
him.—Liberal Preacher. 





LETTER OF FRANKLIN. 


THe November number of the Southern 
Literary Messenger publishes the follow- 
ing excellent and interesting letter written 


Gospel in’ New Jersey, among whose 
papers it was recently discovered. It has 
never before been published. 
Philadelphia, June 6, 1765. 

Dear Sir,—I received your kind letter of 
the 2d inst., and ain glad to hear that you 
increase in strength. I hope you will con- 
tinue mending until you recover your for- 
mer health and firmness. Let me know 
whether you continue the cold bath, and 
the effect it has. As to the kindness you 
spoke of, I wish it could have been of snore 
real service to you; that you would al- 
ways be ready to serve any other person 


good offices go round; for mankind are all 
of a family. For my own part when I am 
employed in serving others, I do not look 
upon myself as conferring favors, but as 
paying debts. In my travels, and since 
my settlement, I have received much kind- 
ness from men, to whom I shall never 
have an opportunity of making the least 
direct return, and numberless mercies from 
God, who is infinitely above being benefit. 
ed by our services. For the kindnesses of 
men, I can therefore only show my grati- 
tude to God, by a readiness to help his 
other children and my brethren; for I do 
not think that thanks and compliments, 
though repeated weekly, can discharge our 
real obligations to each other, and, much 
less to our Creator. 

You will see in this my notion of good 


They | 


by Dr. Benjamin Franklin to a minister of | 


yet performed his commandments, to him 
that professed his readiness, but neglected 
his work. The heretical, but charitable, 
those who gave food to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, and raiment to the naked, 
entertainment to the stranger, who never 
heard of his name, he declares shall, in 
| the last day, be accepted, when those who 
|ery Lord! Lord, who value themselves on 
| their faith though great enough to perform 
| miracles, but have neglected good works, 
shall be neglected. He professed that he 
}came not to call the righteous but sinners 
|to repentance, which implied his modest 
| opinion, that there were some in his time 
so good that they needed not to hear even 
\for improvement; but now a-days, we 
‘have scarcely a little parson who does not 
i think it the duty of every man within his 
‘reach to sit under his petty ministration, 
-and that, whoever omits this, offends God. 

I wish to such more humility, and to you 
'health and Firmness—being your friend 
and servant, Bensanin Franxuin. 


} 
} —— 


} RUSSIA—PEBSECUTIO™ OF CATIHUMe. 
|_A letter from the St. Petersburgh corres- 
pondent of the Cvntvers states that ‘the 
Ewperor Nicholas could not dissemble his 
anger at the publication of the recent allo- 
cution of the Pope, and had determined on 
recalling his Ambassador from Rome, and 
to cease all intercourse with the Pontificial 
see. In the meanwhile, his Majesty per- 
| severed in his system of persecution to- 
/ wards his Catholic subjects. He had late- 
| ly enjoined the Dominican friars through- 
out his empire to give in to the authorities 
a list of all their penitents, threatening, in 
‘case they should refuse to comply with the 
injunction, to have them arrested and con- 
| veyed under a military escort to the fron- 
| tiers of the empire. The Emperor knows 
| well,’ continues the writer, ‘ that the Domi- 
/nicans cannot, without violating their con- 
| sciences, conform to his decree, and has 
, accordingly driven this religious order from 
is dominions, rather than recur to a bru- 


| tal and unjustifiable decree of exile.’ 


} 


WHAT IS A FOUNDATION AND SUPPORT IN RE- 
LIGION ? 





} 
} 





It is said, that the religion which Unita- 
rianism teachers, does not meet the wants 
of human nature, that it does not satisfy 
the mind, that it fails as a support and 
comfort to the soul. I recur again to the 
observation, that it is perfectly natural that 
this objection should be brought against 
new views of religion, simply because they 
are new, and whether they are true or not; 
and therefore, that no strange thing hap- 
pens to them, when they are thus regarded. 
If you take away some parts of a religion 
on which men have relied, you take away 
some part of their reliance, and they can- 
not feel for a time as if any thing else 
would be such a support and satisfaction 
tothem. This wil! be especially true, if 
you introduce simpler, and more rational 
ideas of religion. The Jew could say to 
the Christian, * how many feasts, and holy- 
days, and Sabbaths, and new moons, and 
rites, and ordinances, on which my soul 
relied, have you removed from me!’ The 
Catholic could say of the Protestant ‘where, 
alas! are the massses, and the confession- 
als, and the comfortable absolutions, and 
the intercessions of saints, for him!’ And 
things of the same import, concerning the 
more doctrinal aspects of religion may the 
Calvinist say to the Unitarian. But the 
Christian and the Protestant could reply to 
their respective opponents, ‘ We have a re- 
liance as sure and satisfactory as yours; 
and more sound and spiritual, as we judge.’ 
And so may the Unitarian say to the Cal- 
vinist. 

But let us go into the real merits of the 
case. What is a foundation and a support 
in religion, and whence does true comfort 
arise? Our Savior speaks of a founda- 
tion when he says, ‘he that heareth my 
words and doeth them, 1 will liken to a 
wise man ’—whose ‘house fell not, be- 
cause it was founded on a rock.’ Surely, 
Unitarians do not reject this foundation. 
‘ But our own endeavors and virtues are 
not sufficient of themselves.’ Certainly 
not; and Unitarians may rely as unfeign- 
edly as their. brethren, on the mercy of 
God, and they sincerely profess to do so. 
This satisfies them. To say, that it does 
not satisfy the demands of a different the- 
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works ; that I do not expect to merit heav- 








and the difference between what is the best 


en by them. By heaven, we understand 


ology, is only saying that the speculations 


contended, ‘ it does not satisfy the wants of 
human nature.’ Thisis a matter of which 
every one must judge from the feelings of 
his own mind. As the Unitarian experi- 
ences human nature he would say, that the 
simple promise of God's mercy and aid to 
his humble endeavors, does give all need- 
ful satisfaction. A certain theory of the 
divine government may not be satisfied— 
the superstitious wants of human nature 
may not be satisfied; but the Unitarian 
believes, that its real wants are. 

But I go farther; though I would say 
what I am about to say, with all reasona- 
ble and fair qualifications. I feel obliged 
to use increasing caution in all general 
representations. ‘There are men too intel- 
ligent and good in every class of Chris- 
tians, to be very much affected by a formal 
creed. Nevertheless, I have not a doubt, 
the here are many to whom the popular 
religion furnishes grounds of support and 
satisfaction which are not right and ration- 


and dared af 2g, teguler plan and process 
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conversion and the certainty of “salvation 
after that,—the efficacy of the act of faith, 
distinguished as it often is from the gener- 
al efficacy of a holy life,—‘the view of 
Christ,’ and of the atonement as relieving 
the sinner from his burden; ‘the rolling 
off of the burden of sin,’ as it is often call- 
ed,—the notions of a foundation and a 
hope and a joy, disconnected as they are 
from the result of long-tried virtue and 
piety—the idea of the Holy Spirit as alone 
doing the ‘ effectual work’ of salvation in 
man; doing it by a special interposition 
after all the sinner’s efforts are over, and 
he is brought to despair of himself—these 
views, as I believe, furnish a fallacious 
support and comfort and relief to many. 
I would lay a weight upon man’s responsi- 
bility—which is, no doubt, disagreeable to 
him. I would tell a sintul man, that 
anxiety is more becoming to him than con- 
fidence and repose. He is indeed to con- 
fide and repose in the mercy of God and 
the interposition of Christ; but these no 
more avail him, than to tell him that there 
is wealth in store for his industry. It is, 
so far as his own part is concerned—it is 
industry, it is working, continual working, 
daily accumulation, that is to make him 
rich towards God. I would tell him that 
believing is virtually the same thing as 
doing ; and that it is this doing, this con- 
stant doing, and this alone, that can roll 
away the burden of sin. In . ort, I 
would say that for a sinful man to attain 
to the favor of God and to heaven. is the 
same as for an intemperate man to attain 
to sobriety and virtue—that it is what he 
must do, every day and hour, day by day 
and hour by hour, striving, watching, 
guarding, praying, keeping himself under 
perpetual restraint, till he is redeemed 
from his iniquity. In other words, I 
would strive to represent this matter ra- 
tionally ; and would say, that the sinner is 
to begome a holy man, just as the ignorant 
ite bggome_a_learesimulations, by’ gare: 
ing one truth today and another tomorrow, 

by perpetual progress. q 
" Now I do not deny that these things in 
the general are taught by Calvinists, but 
then I maintain that they are commonly 
taught in such a way, that they are so 
mixed up with cestain doctrines, as that 
their pressure upon the soul is relieved : 
so that a man dves not feel that he is to be- 
come a Christian just as he is to become a 
rich man, or a skilful or a wise man. He 
does not feel this pressure of necessity 
upon him, every morning, and lie down 
with this anxiety every night, as the seek- 
er of learning or wealth does. Alas! few 
feel this as they ought todo! But this is 
what we should strive to make men feel. 
And we ought to sweep away all doctrines 
that stand in the way of this. We should 
allow of no peace; we should hear of no 
summary method, no parcelling out of the 
matters of religious experience, that will 
mike ita different thing from the daily, 
plain, practical, unwearied doing of every 
thing a man ought to do. No believing of 
creeds, no paying of contributions, no regu- 
lar and stated prayers, no oft-repeated con- 
fessions, proper as these are in their place 
—no atonement nor election, nor special 
grace, nor perseverance, true as they are 
when truly explained—should save a man 
from the pressure of this instant necessity. 
I conceive that the reason why Calvin- 
ism offers more support to many minds, is, 
that it is a more artificial system, and ap- 
proaches less nearly to the simple truth. 
{t is too much a religion of seasons and 
times, of fixtures and props, of reliefs and 
substitutions, uf comforts and confidences. 
And I am persuaded that the Roman Cath- 
olic religion would much better answer 
the purpose of supporting and satisfying 
minds, in the state now supposed. There 
have been, not long since, some distin- 
guished converts in Germany to the Cath- 
olic faith. I could easily conceive of one 
of them as saying,—‘ here at last I find 
rest; I find certainty and refuge in the in- 
fallibility and absolution of the Holy 
Church. This, too, is the accumulated 
support of ages, built on the virtues and 
sulferings of fathers and confessors and 
martyrs. How, also, am I affected with 
the real presence of the body of Christ in 
the sacrament, with the guardianship of 
saints, and the interceding tenderness of 
the Holy Mother! I never was so im- 
pressed with any religion as this. I never 
found such joy and peace in any. This 
is the religion for a sinner! This is what 
my depraved and burdened nature wanted!’ 
‘ Yes,’ replies the sound Protestant, ‘ but 
it would not move me, nor support, nor 
comfort me. The impressiveness of a 
religon does not depend, altogether, upon 
its truth or falsehood, but very much on 
the state of the mind that receives it.’ 
And this is what we answer to the Calvin- 
ist. We say that Calvinism would make 
no kindly nor renewing impression on us. 
And as to comfort and support, it seems to 
us in some of its features, the most cheer- 
less and desolate of all systems.— Unitari- 
an Advocate. 





[From the Boston Recorder.} 


SUBJECTS. 


succession of clever pamphlets. 


control, but even create, public opinion. 
They originated the revolution which put 


their power there, that a few leading 


journals in Paris could, if they would, 
keep the peace of France, if notof all Eu- 


rope, for ages. 
any intelligence, and suggesting or modi- 
sooner or later, give law to public opinion 


on all moral questions brought before the 
community. 


ates more slowly, but with equal certainty 


er concentration of its power, secure for 


POWER OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON MORAL 


belief, that revolutions are effected bya 
Such are 


newspapers; and in France they not only 


Louis Philip on the throne ; and such is 


I ain aware their influence 
is not so greateither in Engiand or Amer- 
ica; but, reaching almost every man of 


fying histrains of thought, they must, 


The religious press is restricted to 
narrower limits; but, within those limits, 
its influence is not less decisive. It oper- 


of success. Its facts and. arguments, its 
anecdotes and illustrations, repeated every 
week, sent to the fireside of our most 


influential families, and thus giving 
IAW IVCro-UL Upruiy) waerert +4, She —lacal 


leave an indelible impress on the senti- 
meuts and character of every reading com- 
munity. 

Let us analyze this process. Few 
minds think for themselves; and even 
these depend very much on their daily 
reading for their subjects of reflection, for 
their facts, arguments and_ illustrations. 
The newspaper is always at hand, and 
will be found, in nine cases outof ten, to 
furnish their topics of thought, conversa- 
tion and debate, It is the common store- 
house, the aes encyclopedia. It sug- 
gests, or moulds, or modifies nearly all 
their views. The religious press is in fact 
the high priest of public opinion on all the 
great moral questions brought before a 
reading community, and cannot escape 
from a responsibility commensurate with 
its wide and transforming influence. 

Look at the power of the press in given 
departments of benevolence or reform. 
It has, under God, done more than all other 
agencies put together, to create an‘J sustain 
those habits of liberality which are now. 
sending salvation through the world. The 
missionary cause is a nursling of the press. 
Equally essential has it been to every en- 
terprise of benevolence or reform; nor 
could any one of them, without its contin- 
ued aid, retain its hold on the community 
for a single year; and it might, by a prop- 








any worthy cause both favor and success. 
Such an enterprise is that of Peace ; and 
I verily believe it is in the power of 
the religious press to revolutionize 
the war sentiments of every Christian 
community, to prevent through all coming 
time the actual return of war, and eventu- 
ally putan end through Christendom to 
the custom itself. It may not be able at 
once to repress every local outburst of the 
war-spirit, like that in Maine, or along our 
north-western frontier,a few years ago; 
tet, ‘towdiuenfies.ifise eseang gre all uni- 
reckless appeal to arms, and oi a Dasty, 
in the end a peaceful adjustn¥ent of all 
their difficulties. 
Let us state the case. There are more 
than fifty religious newspapers in the 
country; and, going into nearly every 
neighborhood and reaching all the leading 
minds both in the ministry and the church, 
they can scarcely fail, if they choose, to 
control the mainsprings of influence 
through the land. in every city, town and 
vallage, in every college and theological 
seminary, in every church, every Sabbath 
and common school, in almost every hal- 
lowed nursery of intellect, opinion and 
character, these weekly advocates of truth 
and duty are found exerting an influence 
which few can either escape, or permanent- 
ly resist ; and, if they would all combine 
their efforts they could easily leaven the 
whole nation with such sentiments of peace 
as would render it impossible for any set 
of rulers ever to involve us again in 
war. 
Here, then, is a noble, godlike work for 
the religious press. And will not the man- 
anagers of this mighty engine take hold 
of the subject in earnest, spread it in all 
its amplitude before the community, and 
persevere until war shall come to be regar- 
ded through Christendom as the kindred 
practice of duelling is now in New En- 
gland? It may be done; and religious 
papers can do it, if they will. — 
And now, if ever, is the time. There 
never was, nor never can be, a better. 
Nearly all Christendom is basking in the 
sunshine of peace ; and the thinds of men, 
free from the bitterness and the fears of 
war, are opentothe subject of peace, and 
at leisure to consider its claims. The 
thoughtless or the indifferent may say there 
is now no need of efforts in this cause, and 
would have us postpone the antidote un- 
til the disease is upon us beyond the possi- 
bility of prevention or cure; but if any 
thing is ever to be done, it must be in 
atime like the present. No other will 
answer. We might as well preach purity 
in a brothel, or temperance to a drunkard 
in the gutter, as plead ‘for peace in the 
whirlwind of wrath which immediately 
precedes a threatened war. Now is the 
springtime of peace; and, if we would 
reap a golden harvest, we should lose no 
time in sowing the requisite seed. 
PaciFicts. 





GRADUAL ILLUMINATION OF THE APOSTLES. 


The condition of the Apostles of Christ 
during his ministry was altogether without 
a parallel. They were preparing to be 
prime agents in the mightiest revolution 
that has ever taken place on earth, but inen- 
tire ignorance of the means by which it was 
to be brought about. Their ears were daily 
drinking in, their memories were treasuring 
up those eternal truths by which they were 
one day to sway the world, still they com- 
prehended them not. Many of them were 
preserve] in the mere words by which 
they were conveyed, and left for time and 
events to unfold and explain. And his 
discourses and parables to the multitude, 
like the rich fruits with which God loads 
the autumnal tree, while they satisfied the 
present appetite, contained, moreover, 





great traths of the new dispensation were 
gradually and slowly introduced. Their 
ideas of the Messiah and his kingdom 
were already formed, but they were erro- 
neous. A. struggle immediately com- 
menced between the new and the old, 
which never ceased as long as they 
lived. 

When the disciples first joined the more 
immediate society of Jesus, they were not 
only unintellectual but unspiritual. Not 
only were their views to be enlarged and 
corrected, but their characters to be eleva- 
ted. From grasping aspirants, raised 
from an ordinary calling toa hope of 
great dignity, power and wealth, they 
were to be transformed to generous, high- 
minded, disinterested propagators of truth 
and righteousnessamong men. The dis- 
courses of Jesus must have had a strong 
tendency to bring about this transforma- 
tion. Every word of his discourses is re- 
plete with the loftiests sentiments which 
can éfinoble the human heart. In his 
presence, every selfish propensity, every 
evjl nassion must have felt rebuked and 


must have been cultivaied,” vpribilit 
humane emotion each mMomeny just an 
exercise. called into 


¢ Of all means of morm—‘) 
itual culture, the society of the pure anc 
excellent is the most efficacious. Nothing 
18 so contagious as the dispositions of the 
soul. If you would form the soul to truth, 
let it associate with those who know no 
disguise. Would you cherish the gentler 
virtues, cultivate the society of those who 
have acquired the most entire self-control. 
Would you cherish habitual piety to God, 
the surest means is to live in the presence 
of those whose natures are filled with the 
highest reverence for sacred things. Men 
will never be taught by a parrot, let him 
string together the finest sentences, and 
pronounce them with the greatest proprie- 
ty. Nor will they consent to imitate a 
machine, let its- movements be adjusted 
with any degree of precision. The only 
teacher is a sincere soul. That alone 
preaches with unction from on high. 

This moral transformatian seem# to have 
taken place in all the diciples except Judas 
Iscariot. His heart was so hard, his soul 
so debased, that even the society and teach- 
ing,of Jesus made no imprersion upon him. 
A daily life of fraud and deception was 
sufficient to counteract all the. redeeming 
influences of Christ’s character, and plunge 
his soul farther and farther into perdition. 
And when the time came for them to com- 
mence their immortal work of regenerating 
the world, they were morally prepared for 
the undertaking, nnd Judas was equally 
prepared for the result of his training, bri- 
bery, treason, remorse, despair, suicide, 
perdition. 

- Buta great system like that of Chris- 
tianity, could dawn upon such minds as 
those of the diciples only by degrees. 
It was the will of God that the new reli- 
gion should shape itself partly by doc- 
trines, and partly by events, doctrines an- 
ticipating events, and events interpreting 
doctrines. The doctrines of Christianity 
DUL tuey wt tt. ot, hm age of fh pint 
cause that state of things had not. comé 
about, to which they were intended to ap- 
ply, and partly because their minds were 
already preoccupied bv expectations of a 
state of things totally different from that 
which really took place. 

Christianity was established then part- 
ly by teaching, and partly by events; by 
teaching which prepared the way for and 
gave meaning: to events, and events which 
interpreted and gave significancy to teach- 


ing.—G. W. Burnap. 





THE LATTER DAY SAINTS. 


The emigration of the ‘Mormans, or 
Latter day Saints,’ from this port is daily 
increasing. Notwithstanding the rascali- 
ties of their apostle, Joe Smith, having 
been so often denounced and exposed 
these well meaning but deluded enthusiasts 
coutinue to leave their native country by 
hundreds, in order to swell the number of 
his dupes on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The class of persons thus emigrating are, 
in appearance and worldly circumstances, 
above the ordinary run of steerage passen- 
gers. The bulk of them are from the mid- 
land counties—farmers aud farmers’ ser- 
vants, with their wives and families. Up- 
wards of 5000 have already emigrated, 
and an equal number will probably leave 
before spring. As no better freight is of- 
fering, the New Orleans vessels ar¢ taking 
these disciples of the knavish blacksmith at 
avery low figure. The Syden, for in- 
stance, only received £115 for 180 of the 
Mormons, while the Henry has agreed te 
carry 140 for £100—little more than fifteen 
shillings a head! All this is clearly. indi- 
cative of two things: first, the utter stagna- 
tion of trade between this port and Ameri- 
ca at the present moment; and, secondly, 
the prevalence of superstition and simplici- 
ty amongst a class of our countrymen wha 
ought to know better than to leave their 
homes and kindred in order to follow the 
fortunes of one of the most ignorant and 
impudent quacks of modern days, whose 
knavery is so transparent as to be seen 
through by every person of ordinary capaci- 
ty.—Licerpool Albion. 





POVERTY. 


The intense misery in this country du- 
ring the past year, stands out unchallenged 
and undeniable. There wasatime when 
one class of politicians denied that there 
was any distress, but now, the skeletons 
of a million of witnesses would shame 
them ere the ink dried on their paper. 
Sir James Graham told the members of the 
House of Commons, beforé they seperated, 
that 1,200,000 of the population of En- 
gee were recipients of parochial charity. 

here is not a town in Scotland of any im- 
portance, where funds have not been raised 
for the relief of the unemployed ; in Ireland, 
matters ere not in a better position—guant, 
ragged figures, worn by poverty to the 
bones, dirty and drooping, meet the eye in 
every street or every town ; while in every 





within themselves, the developed and bear 











of the two classes differ. ‘ But,’ it may be 


Madam de Stael lived and died in the 








fruit in other and succeeding ages. The 


district there are many symptoms of pove 
erty and distress. —London Times. 
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4.MENYING THE LORD.’ 


The Christian Witness of last week in- 
serts our reply to the question as to the in- 
terpretation of 2 Peter ii. 2. Our readers | 
will remember that we quoted the best 
Trinitarian authorities in proof that the 
passage referred to the teachers of wicked 
doctrines and practices, and not to a denial 
that Jesus Christ, was the Supreme Being 
Though the 
Christian Witness in reply has by no 


who sent him upon earth. 


means met oyr argument, but has wholly 
evaded it,,and without a shadow of reason 


still insiste-upon inflicting upon thousands} self he could do nothing.’ When Jesus 


of the mostdevout disciples of Jesus Christ, 
the awfu! charge of denying him, yet we 
¢heerfully copy its remarks, and subjoin 
some of our own, still claiming justice 
from our brothet, from whom it grieves us 
so to differ. 

We can assure the editers of the Regis- 
ter, that the application ef the passnge 
under review, is quite too momentous and 
solema a subject for us to think of connect- 
ing it with a ‘sneer.’ We should feel 
unworthy te hold a place among the con- 
ductors of the press, could we apply the 
most awful truths of God’s word, ip any 
vther than a serious and hum}'a-»prevesy 


(1) “We ‘ggaviction, that the Unitarians 
. Wie ly implicated in the severe pro- 
are't Peter; but we 


ce @hnunciation b 
would h sneer at My or treat them un- 
kindly : rather, expecting to meet them at 
the great settlement of human accounts, 
we would seriously and affectionately 
warn them against deception in this im- 
portant maiter. (2) We would have then 
“solemnly ponder, whether Peter’s prophecy 
has not breadth enough to sweep away, 
not Gnostics and Nicolaitans only, but 
Socincians, Transcendentalists, Universa- 
lists, and Unitarians as well. (3) __ 

That the passage has a wide significa- 
tion, is the opinien of many judicious wri- 
ters. Dr. Scott says, ‘ learned men have 


maintained discordant opinions concerning | 


the heretics whom the apostle especially 
intended ; but probably he used genera! 


language designedly, that the description | 
might suit various kinds of false teachers, | Bi 


in that, and in all future ages.’ 


Dr. Hammond is quoted as applying the | 
pissage to the Gnostics. We have no} bring a foul charge upon those whose pie-| W12 'wo | 
doubt it refers to that sect; but a principle} ty, devotion, and learning are equal to their | of crime in this country, and, in our judg- | 
of interpretation much narrower even than; ~ 


the one laid down by Scott, will apply it & 


the whele line of the Gnostic generation. | 
Bishop Horsley says, ‘As the ancient) 
Ebionwan dectrine passes by a single step,} us, 


the dismission of the super-angelic being, 
into modern Unitarianism ; that, too, Is 
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the taillistrons schusailiie of seeking J do not affect the rath of the opinions. We 

blind people to the claims of the Church of believe in the sincerity of those who held 
the Living God! No two matters could them, because we believe the opinions were 
possibly be more distinct from each other gradually confirmed in their slow anc reluc- 
in our minds; we revere the latter, we! tant faith. The same “expanding convic- 
smile at the former. We would fain be-/ tions, the same successive attainments of 
lieve such misrepresentations to be unin- { higher and higher truth, the same superi- 


tentional, but it is a stretch of charity. ority to prejudice and narrow Sas. 
(2) The ‘deception,’ seems to us to Marked the developement of Unitarian 
. , : 


rest with those, who to. avoid the insuper- 
able objectior. to the doctrine, that Jesus 
Christ was himself the Being to whom he 
prayed, have recourse to the theological 
figment, that Jesus Christ was a compound 


of two beings, that instead of being ‘ sent,’ 
s $ ' they joined, to bear the reproach, and to 
‘raised up,’ ‘anointed,’ and ‘beloved of} ey joined P , 


God,’ he was God himself, and yet‘ of him- explain the reasons. The Episcopalians 

. ‘wil, come in for the first share in this re- 
| Christ so spoke of himself to the Jews sponsibility, for having given Dr. Freeman 
’ around him, he was understood as tracing -” poor an education in Trinitarianism or 
- back all the power and wisdom with which |‘ honesty—as they a4 choose—that 
| he was endowed, ‘To his Father and our more thana day intervened between his 
| Father, to his God and our God.’ Bat no, Trinitarianism, acd his acknowledged 
says the theological figment of twe natures Unitarianism. But inasmuch as none of 


, in one being; he meant that in his human en . bec toate) 
; nature he could do nothing, while in his ethren beware that none of their disciples 


| Divine natare, he Anew he could of himself} come slowly and gradually toa knowledge 
re everything. This seems to us precise- | f Unitarianismand to a hearty conviction of 
ly the same as if a person should stand be-| its truth. If we are not greatly mistaken, 
fore-us and closing one eye, should say, this slow and gradual process is eaie=—= 
‘[ do not see anything,’ meaning thangb ea 
| thing with theeye that.was closed, though at 
| the same time he saw everything with the 
| openeye. Of course when an individual 
speaks of himself gs ‘1 can of mine own 
| self do nothing,’ we understand him to 
mean ‘ himself,’ the individual being before 


to: 





marked the developement of Anti-Slavery, 
Peace and Temperance principles. If 
there was insincerity or concealment prac- 
tised by any individuals, itis rather for 
those whom they left, than for those whom 








'(7.) We are sorry that our friend finds 
his belief so painful. We recommend to 
(him a bottle of the ‘ mental essence,’ which 
a man who hails from Dartmouth College, 
is carrying about in saddle-bags and offer- 
ling to the clergy. 








| us, unless he expressly asserts that he isa 
| compound being-—that he is God and man| 


| at the same time. Let our opponents show 
us the proef of this, and it will satisfy us, We took up one of our city papers, the 
otherwise the charge of ‘deception’ seems} other morning, and found it full of accounts 
by them to be broughtagainst Jesus Christ, | of crimes. We think there were some five 


while they themselves confuse end myst- 





WHO DEMANDS OUR. SYMPATHY ? 


} ; 
or six announcements of recent murders, 


| fy the plain language of Scripture by seek-| most of them in New York or New En- 
| ing so to torture it into a support of Pagan| gland. In the same paper, we found two 
| notions which corrupted the third century) columns, or more, devoted to John C. Colt, 


{ , . . 
| of the Church. narrating, with minuteness, the last hours 


. . r 
shop Hersley choose so to extend the | connected with his death. We know not 


| ow y , - » 7} . 2 
reference of St. Peter’s Innguage as to! hen we have been more deeply impressed 


with two painful facts,—the fearful increase 
* 


-» | that pervades a large portion of the public 


Trinitarian brethren, betore they come to| mind. 


Their opinioz, for it is nothing more, | 
they | ourselves. 


‘ : \ . false isdirec symp > 
| own, they are at full liberty w do so, and! ment, the false and misdirected sympathy 
| may settle their dispute with their ov 


We make some pretensions to humanity 


is worth to them the value which We claim to have tender feel- 


opinions in this neighborhood, which have | 


us can help the past, let our Trinitarian | 


fice of himself; deny the two glorious; 


, that might be urged, we are constrained to! ty, attached to him in the Scriptures, are 


- js no branch of the Gnostic and Ebionean | 


affix to it, but to us in thts connection, it is 
worth nothing at all. 
to know that the prophecy of the Apostle 
was literally fulfilledenotwithstanding the 


traced to its source in the chimeras of the 
Samaritan sorcerer. And thus both the 
Ebionrtes of antiquity. and the Unitarians 
of our own time, are the offspring of the 
ancient Gnosticism.’ Peter's prophetic 
spirit could easily see through the long 
dine of the Gnostic heresy, and employ lan- 
guage adapted to the different phases it 
might assume. Let the patermities and 
filiations of error be continued through any 
number of generations, God's truth has| 
comprehension enough to embrace the be- 
ginning and the end. (3) : : 
Bat let us examine this text_in it tee by St. Pétér, are spoken of as vent- 
ab brought in by Christian teachers.| img their impious and unholy doctrines, by 
But no Christian teachers ever instructed} St. Jude and St. John, and we certainly 


It is sufficient to us 





positive denial of the Witness, 


(4.) by those who called themselves 
Christian teachers, during and after the 
apostolic age, and who, according to the 
highest authorities of the Trinitarians, 
‘instructed their disciples to disown Christ, 


and to lead dissolute lives.’ It is enough 





; ings, to have some measure of the spirit of 
i the Gospel of love and peace, some sympa- 
thy with human suffering ; but we confess, 
our sympathy takes a different direction 
from that which often manifests itself 
through the public press and in_ public 
meetings. What efforts have been made 
to excite sympathy in behalf of this wretch- 
ed and depraved man, Colt. What stone 
has been left unturned to screen him from 


|the punishment due to the crime of which 
a Pere ey wy ert Im par- 
ual jury, whose verdict has now been con- 





ts confession.’ Eyen some members of the 


their disciples to disown Christ, and to} shall not be ready to look for them in the | egal profession, whose high duty it is, 


live dissolute lives. Such a denial, then, | 
could not have been primarily or mainly | 
intended. (4) The language strongly} cage iges 
intimates that the persons alluded to deny| the excellent Unitarians whose Christian | 
Christ, as the Lord that bought them ;| charity is often appealed to for aid in the} 
deny that he is ‘ Lord of all,’ and that he | erection of Episcopal Churches. The Ed-} 


has bought the soul by the vicarious sacri-| joe of the Witness may apply prophecies | 


men the world has ever known, nor among | 


: , ' at his TY ( lie en en | 
truths conveyed in the announcement that at his pleasure and belie the sincerity of | 


he is ‘Gop our Saviowr.’ Now these} his daily intercourse with Unitarians, by| 

precious truths are precisely what Unitari-| visiting upon them a charge, which if he| 

ans ar ; and this Ke tne Py rg hed believed it true in his very heart, would| 
clive in their creed. 0 Ms! : = 

ae a pemeemaeragR (9) , | make them monsters in his eyes. But we 

heresy was to be brought in ‘ pririly, that) . ii, : 

is, in'a way not to attract notice, until it) must be allowed to question whether it be | 


should be widely diffused. Precisely such} 
was the introduction of Unitarianism in 
the Congregational churches of New Eng-| applies an inspired prophecy. 


land. So stealthy was its advance, and so) Ap ai Nalae 
unapprised were true believers of its pres- (5.) Unitarians deny nat the being who 
ence, that when finally the spell was brok- suffered death on Mount Calvary, was the 
en, and the living agencies of the body} Supreme and Infinite God. This is all 
g ag ) I 

were ry ye eee the ap cong 4 that, as Unitarians they deny. Socini- 
aa eee ere oS /®' ans, Transcendentalists, Universalists, and 
many instances larger than the living tis-; _, 
sue that remained. We shall see that its| G@nostics, we feel no more responsible 
advances have been stealthy, too, if we| for, than we do for Episcopalians. 
take into view a larger extent of its history.) We are no more responsible for their 
The mild Arianism and a gr oem on ol} opinions than we are for the Creed of 

s, were comparatively inoffensive, : 
other times, were compa ¥ eneive>| the Hottentots or that of Athanasius. We 
and, if cautiously introduced, but liitle | 4 re yi 

. | M q > ris , 

calculated to excite alarm. Out of these; CC"Y Mat Jesus Obrist aa the One Al- 
grew the bolder error of Socinianism ; and| mighty, Eternal, God. We believe that he 
the Christian public was finally startled; was ‘a man approved of God,’ that he was 
end awakened by an advance to the Ger- 


mar neolgy and the New an- | : ' 
~y ow England ha.nan |} we believe that al! the exalted epithets, all 


itarianism of the present day. (6) ey. ahs 
the ascriptions of honor, power and digni- 


a ' Ls “7 
not ‘ religious partisanship,’ rather than in-| 
spiration, or Christian humility which thus | 


' 


the ‘ Mediator beuveen God and man,’ and 


, 


From these considerations, and others | 





believe, painful as the belief is, that there} more than justified by the title never given 


Sesillty. Aremaevithtaciete-‘teeepente--trns' to any other being —* the approved of God.’ | 
more accerately sketched, than the Unita-| We can state both our denials and our as- 
rian. (7) | sertions in the language of the New Tes-| 

And row ‘having done the Register) tament, without any figments or mystifica- 
* justice,’ we shall as cheerfully concede} tionus—and if Trinitarians had not been un-| 
the solicited ‘favor’ next week. Our) apie to do this, they bad never invented a! 
columns only allowing us to discuss one| | 
branch of the subject this week, we could | creed. 
Ao ne otherwise taan fulfil the proverb— | (6.) Here is the old charge of stealth! 
‘ Be just before you are generous.’ | and privacy, as to the introduction of Uni-| 
tarianism into New England pulpits. Who | 
| is concerned to answer it? Not we, cer-! 

(1.) The ‘ sneer ;*'we fear thatthe Edi-| tainly, nor any one save as his historic | 
tor of the Witness dees not keep a file of| taste may lead him to vindicate the con- 


| 
ani 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. } 





| persons of some of the holiest Christian | "°' *° rescue the guilty and violent through 


the delays and quibbles of the Law, but so 
10 aid in its administration that the inno- 
cent and peaceful may be more secure of 
life and property under its protection, have 
thought it proper to hold a public meeting 
and condemn, or disapprove the course of 
the Chief Magistrate of the State, of N. Y. 
for refusing to prostitute the prerogative of 
his office,to interfere with the administration 
of the Law—a Chief Magistrate who for 


firmed by his own confession, for ‘ suicide | 


2 ! — ——_ 
Se we 








' 


{ 


| 
| 


| 


(3.) If the Editor of the Witness, and| of his life, and the scenes and transactions | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


i 








bis firm and independent action in this! 


case, painful undoubtedly, but strongly ne- 
cessary, is entitled to the thanks of every 
man, who would sleep safely in his bed, or 
be protected at noon-day, in the heart of a 
great city, in the peaceable collection of his 
debts. 

But where, all this while, is that solitary 
and broken-hearted widow, deprived ina 





moment, by the murderers blow, ot the 
partner of her affections, and the support | 
of herself and her family?—what miserable | 
abode of poverty and bereavement does she | 
inhabit? What trials is she enduring ¢ 
What struggles is she making ? By what 
toilsome and laborious employment does 
she sustain life? who knows or cares? 
What efforts have been made, what sym- 
pathy has been publicly expressed in her 
behalf? None! She is forgotten. No! 
body seems to think of her. We confess 
that our sympathies go out towards her 
and to those in her situation more quickly 
than those convicted of crime, and doom- 
ed to meet its penalty. We yield wo none 
in a reverence for the sanctity of human 
life. We are behind none in anxious wish- 
es to prevent the unnecessary shedding of 
blood even at the hands of public justice ; 
we rejoice that mildness and mercy are 
marking our criminal statute-book. We! 
would carry these to the utmost verge of 
public safety ; but it may well be a ques- 
tion, whether prudence and experience do 
not bid us here‘ walk in the old paths,’ 


his own paper, else he would have known 
that.we did not apply the word ‘ sneer,’ to 


. the question which he asked, but to his 


charge that we ‘boasted a thorough ac- 
quaintance with ecclesiastical faistory.’ 
‘This is 2 boast of his own framing, unless 
he chooses so to misrepresent our reply to 
another.charge of his that the epponents of 
Episcopacy were ignorant of its history. 
We have been often pained by such mis- 
representations in the columns of the 
Christian Witness. Our readers will re- 
member that lately when we questioned 
the right of any Christian minister to affix 
the name of one of our Commonwealths to 
his title, the Witness brought against us 


versions of Pagans to Christianity, or of the] #74 be careful lest, influenced by a false 
| Romanists to Protestantism, and the change | and morbid sensibility, we throw down 

of any man’s opinions from what he be-| barriers, which the depravity and reckless- 
| lieves to be false, to what he believes to be | ness of human Freer have made it ne- 
true. The charge against many New En-| °°SS?"Y '9 all ages to raise for the safety of | 
| gland ministers and laymen of covertly | society, the protection of property and the! 
| and stealthily aud gradually disclosing} security of human life. 
| their opinions, is similar to the charge | 
brought against our fathers in the war of! 
the revolution, that they secretly cherished | 
the intention of Independence before they; In the report of the Missionary meeting, 
expressed it. Let the case be as it will in at the Bulfinch Street Church, in our last 
either instance, whether the opinions final- | paper, by some singular error, Rev. Mr. | 
ly uttered were embraced in the beginning | Waterston is stated to have said, in allud- 
and concealed, or were slowly arrived at,| ing to a visit at the South, that ‘the Uni- 
and as slowly disclosed, these alternatives! rian pastor at Baltimore, is so inadequately 


CORRECTION. 








‘of last week, the resignation by the Rev. 
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Biivybis society, : d, and again re 
paicb his society, that he performs la | tor, the tender was renewe , : ' 
boeasater than those properly belonging to jected by a vote of the Society, at Its se 


d d meeting holden the thoult. A 
his pon wey mr rg third Lecidenicatich followed, from Mr. 
rematr, In no way did he allude to wha 


Bigelow, in which, whilst. acknowledging 
that géttleman receives from his society. —s : “deeply, Cen of ins 
i i i i e renewe . 

He stated, in speaking of Baltimore, Sem toe oe posed scinngsti- arc sb 

en) van: seen eee Se dence of his friends, in again declining to 

wheiethere was & wish to hear preaching, accept the resignation of his charge,’ the 

and wat the Unitarian pastor would be | begged his parishioners once more to Te- 

glad te preach at such places, could any cone sabiect, subapitie’ te, hems e 
eae ‘ ¥ & c : 

one tp tent to supply his place during his pws ae ath we semencgy vcoslle ti 

ant lieve him as early as possible from the re- 

Th; Report also says that Rev. Mr. | .ponsibility of serving them longer in the 

Bulfirrh ‘labors with his hands to earn} work of the ministry.’ Protea a 

} ‘friends not to oppose any further, if they 

ts Serum no such remark, | Would not explicitly assent to, his renewed 

, ‘ ~ ‘and ayxious solicitation for a release from 

He sail that Mr Bulfinch, in addition to |) ;. pastoral office.’ The terms a ‘ne 
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be, and perhaps the freedom of Unitarians 
has produced in as great a number as that 
of any other denomination, those who 
would avoid the heat and front of the bat- 
tle. The service is free, and Freedom is 
the prize. Unfortunately for the cause, 
compulsion has been used and of the two, 
compulsory service is the least efficient. 
We would therefore suggest to your cor- 
respondent whether doctrines are of the 
importance he seems to consider them. 
He truly says that bigotry and intolerance 


love of God and man. 




















preaching, caught a school, and that he was separation he left to the consideration and 


happy in being able to do so. disposal of the Parish. 

i j djourned meeting of the 
These correetions seem but just to the, At the next adj ee 
Rev. gentlemen alluded to, and their re- | Parish, Nov. 3d, the subjec ga 


spective Societies. 


—— 


ed, the Society voted to grant the Pastor’s 
| request, and adopted —e re — 
DR. EMMONS COMPARED WITH SOME OF oad ae apne” pee a ce mare 
EULOGISTS, stauek wel 
Messrs. Editors,—The remarks lately ; Ata nonng of the First Congregation- 
published in your paper, relative to the \ Society in Taunton, held Nov. 3d, by 


character and opinions of that excellent adjournment from October 29th, 1842. 


man and able divine. tha lete- Dery Me | vious meeting being absent. 

wvidious comparison drawn between him} The question of acceptance of the resig- 
and the lamented Dr. Channing, have nation of the storal charge of the Rev. 
brought to my mind some facts, which are sei irae: being (a third time) un- 

. an . . er consideration. 

worthy of notice. They show a liberality |... Voted, That we. eccept--the resignation 
of spirit, which his stern creed would hard-} of the Rey. Andrew Bigelow, to take effect 
ly allow any one to anticipate, and would, | from and after the third Sabbath of the 
I think, have forbidden him, as some of his 


eulogists have done, to denounce in un-| the Society be hereby authorized and _ re- 
| quired to pay him the full amount of his 
salary to the close of his present parochial 
year, (April 15th, 1843.) 

Voted unanimously, That we highly ap- 
preciate the industry, zeal, fidelity and 
It is a fact, that within the last twenty- ability with which our Pastor, the Rev. 
bi wie: © Pea amnion Spee © Andrew Bigelow, has, during his minis- 
ive years, he exchang peatediy “With ‘try among us, devoted himself to the dis- 
at least one Unitarian clergyman; and | charge of the labors and duties of his sa- 
once, so lately as the year 18@2. It is al-|cred office ; 
so true, that in conversation with a brother! That we deeply regret, that circumstan- 
in the ministry, who, after the line of sep- me should have o-curred, to render it expe- 

‘ t jdient, in his judgment, to dissolve his 
aration was partially drawn between ‘Or-| ministerial and pastoral relation to this 
thodox’ and Unitarian ministers, was hes- | Church and Society ; 
itating as to the course he should adopt,| That we should make to him, and his 


the question was proposed to him, whether | family an affectionate and respectful tender, 
‘of our best wishes for his and their wel- 
|fare and happiness, through all the vicissi- 
The Dr.’s re-|tudes which, in the dispensation of Prov- 
ply was to this effect. ‘I have exchanged | idence, await them, and through j all the 
with Unitarians, and, if 1 were now em-| ¥@tious events and relations of their future 
| lives 

Voted, That Allen Presbrey, Charles 
Robinson and Sam'l B. King, Esqrs. be a 
committee to inform the Rev. Mr. Bigelow 
of the acceptance of the resignation of his 


There is still another circumstance more pastoral charge, and to present to him a 
of the foregoing votes. 


a. , co 

striking perhaps than either of the forego- _ thy That the Prudential Committee 
ing, which does honor to his heart. One lof this Society be authorized and request- 
of his daughters, an excellent lady, was|ed to publish in the papers printed in 
married to a gentleman connected with a | this village, so much of the pro- 


Tnitart r ’ ceedings of this meeting, as they may 
Unitarian church. With the Dr.'s full | deem L expedients—anid -pesctedings. te 


consent and approbation, she became | he signed by the officers of the meeting. 





i 





qualified terms, as an enemy to’the cross 
of Christ, one, who has done so much as 
Dr. Channing, to extend the influence of 
pure and undefiled religion. 





it would be expedient to exchange pulpits 
with Unitarian preachers. 


ployed in the active duties of the ministry, 
should do the same again, provided the 
exchange were to be made witha regularly 
ordained Congregatienalist.’ 





communicaat with the members of the; (Signed) Sera Pressrey, Moderator. 
same church, having never before made al (Signed) Icnasop Lixcoxy, Clerk. 


‘profession nf religion,’ and at the same time Taunton, Nov. 3, [842. 
entertaining theological opinions like those ” 
of her father. Is it te tb. -nppused, that he 
would in an unqualified manner, have con- 
demned Uni.arians as enemies of the cross 
of Christ ? 

Of my own acquaintance with this ven- 
erable and venerated man, I shall ever 
cherish a remembrance, as one of the -hap- 
piest circumstances of my life. 


—_—_— 





For the Register and Observer. 

Messrs. Editors,—It is probable, that 
many of your readers were interested in 
the letter published in your last paper, from 
one'whose lot has been cast with our Or- 
thodox brethren, but with whose practices 
jand doctrines he professes not to be entire- 
His kind- | ly satisfied, and among whom he feels re- 
ness of heart, his wit and humor, as well strained and cramped. Without wishing 


as his wisdom, rendered a social intercourse | to impair or to influence the reply which 


with him at the same time agreeable and you promise to make, if your time will ad- 
instructive. He did not relish modern ‘ Or-} mit, I would suggest a few thoughts to the 
thodoxy,’ and gave preference to Unitari-! author of this letter in all kindness and 
ans, i@ respect to consistency. The disci-| charity, and ask him toexamine and see 
ples of the modern Calvinistic school, he | where the difficulty lies, that his ‘ Faith 
observed, prove themselves inconsistent by | has perplexed him,’ and his doctrines have 
not admitting the conclusions, which natu- |‘ appeared dark and dificult,’ probably the 
rally follow from their assumed premises, | fault may be in the doctrine, possibly in 
while if we concede to Unitarians, the pre-' himself, but before a cure can be effected 
mises, they claim, we must acknowledge jin the dark, is it not needful to ascertain 
the conclusions, which they draw from) in what part, or where the disease may be? 
them, to be legitimate. Is it in short probable that he would be any 

These facts speak for themselves, and / happier among Unitarians than among Or- 
betoken a large heart, whatever we may | thodox Christians ? The true Church of 
say of the theological opinions of this lead-| Christ will probably be found among all 
er of the Hopkinsian school. May his | denominations and with various creeds, if 


mantle of kindness and charity fall on ail | salvation depended upon doctrines, dark 
his admirers. An Unitarian. 








| works, small would be our claims. We are, 
REV. ANDREW BIGELOW. | for a certainty, sorry, to see a disposition in 

We find in the Taunton Whig the fol- ™odern times, to discern a shorter and less 
lowing account of Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s|‘oublesome way to the gate @f Heaven, 
resignation of his Pastoral charge in that ‘h#n the way pointed out; some way of hu- 
town, and of the proceedings of his Society | ®9 invention rather than by the favor and 
thereupon. While we regret the considera- | 8tace of God. True Faith has been de- 
tions, deemed by him imperative, which | fined to be, the truth of the heart, true and 
have constrained Mr. Bigelow to persevere |just views concerning God, the wisdom 
in tendering his resignation, notwithstand-| Which cometh from above ; and our Savior 
ing the evident reluctance, twice strongly | declares the sum and substance of Chris- 
expressed, of his parish to accept it, we, tianity to be, to love God with all our 
rejoice that he goes forth from them bear-| heart and soul, and our neighbor as our- 
ing such decided and unequivocal testimo- | Selves. Now this we can only do by Faith 
nials of his usefulness and fidelity, and of im the grace of God and Christ and with 
the warm attachment and unwavering con- | the use of all the strength and means 
fidence of those to whom he has devoted | Which shall be granted to us. Now this 
so many of the best years of his life.\is as difficultin one denomination as in 
Well tried in the service of the Lord, hay-|another. Righteousness is nota certain 
ing large experience of ministerial duty, | quality poured into the soul as would seem 
an earnest and steady zeal in the cause of/|to be inferred by them who say they wish 
his Master, we doubt not the providence | for Religion or have got it, but it is the 


Seth Prochsou. Beoucrator of the pre] 


present month, and that the Treasurer of 


| sins as well as mediate for us, if we wil 


ouly follow his example, and so come to 


reconcile us to God, not to appease hi 
wrath. Can we then help loving both ou 


Heavenly Father for his love to us, and 


Christ for his obedience to pis, Lees 


woul 
‘perplexed’ enquirer if he can form thi 
love in his heart, and manifest it to hi 
fellow men, it matters but little what is hi 


~veew usiVull 


seth understanding. w. 





PIETY AT HOME. 


The following beautiful description o 


the Parental Character of Leigh Richmond 


is written by his Daughter. 


we were all sitting around him. 
our childhood and youth, every innocen 


and amuse us. 


happiness. 


father’s resembled, his motto was. 


by precept. 
in its most attractive form. 


into all our sports. 


are not confined to one sect, so we trust is 
not true faith and repentance, neither the 
He will probably 
find among Uajtarians those who will tell 
him that he is to work out his own salva- 
tion, that he is to be an humble and sincere 
follower of Christ, without whom he traly 
says, he would be or would have been mis- 
erable—for Christ is our Savior as well as 
ken up; and having been maturely weigh-! 447 mediator, he will save us from our 


creed, and will find the peace which pas- 


‘It was ever the first wish of my beloved 
father, that our home should be happy; 
and he was never so welt pleased as when 
Both in 


pleasure was resorted to, and all his varied 
attainments brought into exercise to instruct 
He was the sun of our 
little system, and from him seemed to be 
derived the light and glow of domestic 
Like the disciple, whose lov- 
ing spirit have often thought my dear 
‘ Little 
children love.one another ;’ and he taught 
his more effectually by example than even 
Religion was unfolded to us 
We saw that 
it was a happy thing to be a Christian. 
He was exeinpt from gloom and melancho- 
ly, and entered with life and cheerfulness 


But we should not have been thus happy 
in domestic affection, had not our beloved 


CORRECTION. 


A correspondent of the Christian Regis. 
ter, last week quoted from the Bostoy 
Atlas of Nov. 9th, the following. record of 
a matriage. 

‘At Waltham, on Monday evening last 
by Rev. Dr. Codman, Mr. Thomas f 
Jones, of Norridgewock, Me., to Mis, 
Mary L. Tower, Principal of the Noy. 
ridgewock Female Academy.’ 

In regard to this record the corresponq. 
ent remarked that the marriage was yo, 
valid, because not performed in the town 
where the clergyman, or either of the pay. 
ties resided. 

We are requested to state that this opin. 
ion, though justified by the record, j, 
wrong in fact, as the record itself is erro, 
neous. The Lady’s home was in the toy, 
where she was married. The publishej 
notice should have read—to Miss Mary 
L. Tower, of Waltham, late Principal of 
1\the Norridgewock Female Academy.’ 

















s SCOTLAND. 


*| We find in the Morning Chronicle the 
letter which here follows, on the dreadful 
svouwuvyn 10 Scotland, which drives peo- 
ple, in order to escape death by-hunger, to 
constitute themselves inmates of gecke 
subject to the horrors of separate cotifine. 
ment. We are the more surprised at the 
statements here made, because we had SUp- 
posed that the poor in Scotland, if not wz 
provided for, were somewhat less miserable 
than those in England and Ireland :—B,,. 
ton Courier. 

f} To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 


s 
$s 
$ 


Sir,—I will not offer you any apology 


sal, it will be found to contain maties 
which describe the condition of the people 


tion has yet done, and that in consequence 
it must have the effect of arousing us al 
to greater pity and greater exertions in the 
cause of so many of our fellow-men, who 
are enduring every extremity of woe. 

I extract from the seventh report, just 
published, on Scotland and the northern 
division of England. The first point is 
that which may be expected, that is, that 
the prisons are fuller than ever, owing to 
the universal distress. The next is an en- 
trely new fact—the springing up of a class 
who call themselves ‘free prisoners,’ a 


t 


expressive, as the sequel will shov, 
These persons are so entirely without hop 
or prospect in this world, that on the exp: 
ration of their sentences they voluntarily 
constitute themselves prisoners—-giadly 
consent to undergo separate confinement, 
ten hours of hard labor, and the hardest 





for this letter, for { think, that upon pew. 9 


of Scotland, more clearly than any publica. § 


term hitherto unknown, but sufficiently g 


indeed would be our way, and if upon good | 


of God will soon open to him some other | 
field of labor and usefulness. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


We omitted to announce, in our paper| 
Andrew Bigelow, of the pastoral charge of 
the First Congregational Society in this 
place. We waited for the Report of the 
proceedings at the final meeting of the 
Parish in reference thereto; and the doc- 
ument having been furnished us, we now 
present it to our readers. 4 

It should be premised that Mr. Bigelow, 
by a communication dated the 12th ult. 
tendered the resignation of his office to the 
Parish, which the latter, at the first meet- 
ing, Oct. 22d, refused to accept. In a 
subsequent communication from the Pas-: 





work of a life and then never fully attain- 
ed. The heart must be renewed in its pur- 
poses and desires, or progress will not per- 
haps be made at all, but the removal must 
not only be made once, but often; and the 
aid of the Holy Spirit sought for its acom- 
plishment. The contest with selfishness 
and sin must be as enduring as life itself 
and only in death shall we have the victo- 
ry through our Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
what matters it where we fight the good 
fight provided it is under the same great 
leader, the same glorious banner. In what 
partof the world, with what fellow soldiers, 
provided they are true and strong? A 


father so carefully trained us in the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. This was his chief} shelter. No less than forty of these reside 
concern, his hourly endeavor. He did not} jn the Glascow gaol for long terms, sone 
talk much with us about religion ; but the}, year, sone a year and a half, some two 
books, studies, and even amusements to years ; they are orderly and exemplary in 
which he directed us, showed us that God | their conduct, submissive, industrious and 
was in all his thoughts, and that his great! +hankful, never once crossing the prison 
aim was to prepare his children for heaven. | :hreshold—never complaining either of the 
Religion was practically taught in all he monotony, or labor, er diet, and devotig 
said and did, and recommended to us, in} to over-hours of toil, their other time. 

his lovely domestic character, more power-| Whatever may be thought of the lawiil- 


fully than jo any other way. He had @/ ness of this, its mercy is as paramount a 
thuusand winning ways to lead our infant 


minds to God, and explain to us the love 
of the Savior to little children. It was 
then our first impressions were received ; 
and though for a time they were obscured 
by youthful vanities, they were never 
totally erased; he lived to see them, in 
some instances, ripened into true conver- 
sion. It was his custom, when we were 
very young, to pray with us alone; he 
used to take us by turns into his study, 
and memory still recalls the simple lan- 
guage and affecting earnestness with which 
he pleaded for the conversion of his child. 
I used to weep because he wept, though I 
understood and felt little of his meaning ; 
but I saw it was all love, and thus m 
earliest impression was associated wwieh 
the idea, that it was religion which made 
| him love us so tenderly, and that prayer 
| Was an expression of that love. I was led 
| in this way to pray for those who were 
| kind to me, as dear papa did. 

In conversation, he did not often urge 
the subject of religion directly on our atten- 
tion, or question us much as to our person- 
al experience of it. He has sometimes 
cegretted this, and called it his infirmity ; 
but I think he adopted a more successful 


plan. He used to wateh over us most cau-} went to the agents to ask for my husband's 
tiously, and express his opinion in writing: pay, for I ne’ base diaeded Hite grief 
we constantly found letters left in our} and fatigue. The ship was lost off Chins; 
rooms, with directions to think and pray} al] hands were saved; but, as was the cu 
over them. Reproof was always conveyed | tom in swch cases, the wages were stopped. 
in this way; and he also took the same} This was heavy news for me, for | Aad 
method of questioning us on experimental | neither work nor money. I bere on {ot 
religion, and of beseeching us to become! some time, trying to get work, howevet 
more decided for God. Sometimes he re- trifling ; but there was no work to be had 
quired an answer, but generally his own} for me and hundreds more. I had heard 
request was, that we would ‘spread his! of a female house of refuge in Glasgow, 
letter before the Lord, and think over it.’ | and I determined to seek food and shelter 
His reproofs were inexpressibly tender.|ihere. I took my little boy in my hand, 
He was never angry with us; but when} who is about nine years of age, and walked 
we displeased him, he showed it by such a} the twenty miles to Glasgow. When | 
sad and mournful countenance, that it got to the house of refuge, J showed them 
touched us to the very heart, and produced my marriage lines, that they might see 
more effect than any punishment could} was q douce, decent body. The matron 
have Jone, for we saw that it was our dear} was very kind to me, and said ehe grieved 
father who suffered the most.- In this way! for me, or that the house was pot for such 
he gained such an ascendency over our| gs me, but for poor, misguided womnen— 
affections, that none of us could feel happy prostitutes and the like. ” My heart was 
if his smile was withdrawn, and all regard-| fit t9 break. and I said to myself, thal I 
ed that smile as a rich reward. maun be eiched before I could get a morsel 
I cannot express the veneration and love | of bread. The matron took pity on me 
with which he was regarded by every one/ and she let me Stay one night, and gave 
of his children. With an understanding | me a supper and a breakfast the next mor! 
of the very first order, a mind elegantly |ing. We walked back again the long ‘oi: 
refined and polished, aad feelings of the} some way to Greenock. I had nothing ° 
most delicate susceptibility, he hada heart)buy food or shelter with. My boy .# 
overflowing with intense affection toward { weakly, though nine years old, and | had 
each of them, which was shown by daily| carried him many times on my back, whet 
and honrly attention of the most winning| he complained of his feet. 1 sat down 0” 
nature ; and they found in him not only aja bank and cried bitterly; but my child, 
counsellor and instructer, but a companion | who was aye a doucé clever lad, and ha 
and bosom friend. They clung to him, in-| been weel instructed in the Sunday school, 
deed, with an almost idolatrous fondness. | little as he was, was my comfort. When 
Each of my brothers and sisters will agree | he heard me say, ‘ we shall die of want! 
with me in the sentiment of dear Wilber-|‘ well mother,’ said he, ‘then we shall go 
force (it was one of my brother’s remarks! to granny, in heaven, and we'll want " 
a little before he closed his eyes upon his} food there.’ He took off his jacket - 
weeping parent.) ‘When my heart feels| pulled off his little shirt, and said I shou! 
too cold to thank God for anything else, it pawn his shirt, for that would bring some 
can thank him for giving me such a father.’ | thing ; and so it did, and we got a night's 
He was the spiritual as well as the natural | shelter for that time.’ : 
father of that dear boy, and I trust others! (Can any thing be more pathetic than 
of his children are thus bound to him by | this—any words better chosen than age 
a tie strong and lastidg as eternity itself.|of the poor Scotch woman? Do they he 
Surely the world does not contain a spot| go te every parent’s heart—doth not he 
of more sweet and uninterrupted domestic|similitude of her case to Hagat’s ee 
happiness than Turvey rectory presented,}every one; but with this difference, ' 
before death entered that peaceful dwel-|no angel came to her in her distress» 


fare, in exchange for the boon of the prison 





tives be denied admission, they forthwith 
commit a crime, and the gates open before 
them. 
a better provision for the poor, than the 
scanty one, now doled out by the kirk ses- 
sion ; and it proclaims the humanity of the 
excellent Governor, Mr. Brebner, who is 
described by some of his prisoners asa 
father more than as ‘a maister.’ Indeed, 
but for his interposition, very many must 
have sunk under the extremity of their 
privations. As, sir, you have been com 
pelled frequently to hold up to public con- 
demnation the stern character of several 
governors of prisons, so will you do the 
just act of making known the merit of men 
like the governor of the Glasgow gaol. 

I proceed to give the evidence of a prit 
oner, which shows how incumbent it is 0 
enact an efficient poor-law for Scotland. 
It is given in her words, and heart-rending 
those words are :— 

‘My parents were decent, honest peo 
ple. [was married very young toa sailor. 
When he went to sea he assigned me part 
of his wages every month, I had sore 
trouble after he left, for work began 
get scarce, and my little child fell ill. I 
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whe can wonder, and who can blame— 
fell inte crime, that her Ishmael might not 
perish in the Christian desert ? 

Ic it possitile that, in the face of narra- 
tives such as these, and with such narra- 
ives I conld fill your journal for a year, 
that:any other subject can be thought wor- 
thy ef our censideration? What avails 


the decoration of our towns, the grandeur | 


of ovr palaces, the strength of our bridges, 
roads, atsewals ; the wide arch of our em- 
pire; our celonies, that stud and circle the 
world, whee eur poople seek shelter in our 
prisons ‘end force an entrance to them ; 
wher they rather break into them than out 
of them; when their hardest labor, their 
hardest fare, are sought as boons by the 
sons eed daughters of destitution ? hat 
is 7, that our merchant navy is counted by 
a ternage of millions—that the navy of 
the State has borne 150,000 seamen, car- 
rying conquest to the limits of the earth— 
that our army has taken the capitals of our 
enemics—that our exports are fifty milhons 
—when wailing is in our streets, famine 
in our cottage households, and our refuge 
in prison ? 

Is not our wealth penury, our glory de- 
cay, our strength debility ? 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, SOCIETY. 


A quarterly meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, was held at the Pitts Street Chap- 
el on Wednesday evening last. In the ab- 
sence of the President, Elijah Cobb, Esq. 
was called to preside. 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr Waterston, 
after which a brief report was read by the 
chairman of the agents; giving the result 
of their labors for the portion of the year 
for which they reported. A large number 
of schools had been visited, they were 
found in a good condition, the occasion 
which had called them together were rep- 
resented as unusually interesting, and the 
labors of the agents received with great 
kindness and apparent satisfaction. The 
meeting was then addressed by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston, Rev. Mr. Waterston, Rev. Mr. 
Pope, Mr. G. F. Thayer, Mr. Lewis G. 
Pray, Mr. G. W. Mellen, and Rev. Mr. 
F. T. Gray. 

The question before the mecting was the 
present condition of our Sunday Schools, 
and what is required to improve them ; 








Is it possible that any other object than 
a bs! a 8 for such desolation, which the 
annals of each day confirm and augment, 
ean fill the thoughts of our statesmen, who, 
retiring to their stately halls, can sleep 
without dread visions of squalid and pining 
multitudes, sometimes expiring in silence, 
at other times breaking out into feeble in- 
surrection—their strength, for good or evil, 
unavailing through long emaciation? Can 
they stoop to consider progresses and 
pegeants and baubles, barbarians’ wars, 


and the remarks which it elicited were 
‘such as to encourage and strengthen those 
who are engaged inthe work. The school 
| generally, with those few exceptions where 
| there are no settled Pastors, were represent- 
ed as being under good influences, connec- 
ted with great order and prosperity in all 
— opening exercises, the teachers to a 


'good extent manifesting a proper religious 


where victory is defeat, and defeat shame ? | spirit, and a good degree of interest. The 


Let us hope better things, and ourselves 
resolve to bend every thought, to attain 
every faculty, to devote every resource to 
the supply of the sorrowing multitude of 
our brethren, to the averting of despair 
from their hearts and danger from our- 
selves; for, othorwise, in Milton’s words, 
we must be overcome ‘ by the irresistible | 
might of weakness.’ 

Your most obedient servant, 
Frepericx Picov. 


For the Register and Observer. 


MR WEBSTER AT NEW YORK—TREATY WITH 
ENGLAND. 


We have witnessed, with much pleasure, 
the many noble sentiments which the 
peaceful adjustment of our difficulties with 
Great Britian has called forth from all 
quarters, bat especially from the acknowl- 
edged lawgivers of puclic opinion. The 
N. Y. Chamber of Commerce recently 
waited upon Mr. Webster in that city, 
‘to express its high estimation of his ser- 
vices in the negotiation of the late treaty 
with Great Britian. That negotiation,’ 
says the President of the chamber, ‘had 
for its object the final adjustment of long 
standing as well as intricate and important 
questions, and this object has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished on terms that are 
deemed alike honorable and satisfactory ; 
while the spirit of mutual concession and 
conciliation that was manifested on the 
occasion, has served but to enhance the 
value of the benefits conferred, in the es- 
tablishment of friendly intercourse be- 
tween two kindred nations on a_ basis ot 
assured confidence and permanent tran- 
quility.’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ replies Mr. Webster, ‘ in | 
the progress of the civilized world great | 


changes have been wrought by commer- | 


cial intercourse, by the general advance- | 
ment in civilization, and above all, by the 
benign influences of the Christian religion. 
And these changes are as clearly indica- 
ted by the subjects on which nations now- 
a-days treat, as by any other marks or 
proofs whatever. In ages past, treaties 
were merely alliances made for purposes 
of war, or as defences against war, or 
merely as compacts against the strong for 
the defence of the weak ; or against crowns 
or successful princes, and for preserving 
what was considered in former days the 
‘balance of power.’ Treaties in our own 
day assume a new character. Not that 
these subjects are excluded altogether, not 
that they are not often introduced, but a 
new class of subjects have arisen from the 
influence of Christianity, and has been in- 
troduced into the relations of government. 
These are commercial regulations, and 
are for the adjustment of such questions 
as arise from the intercourse of different 
nations, and especially are they of service 
in preparing the cruelty and _barbar- 
ism which were so frequent in former 
ages. 

Gentlemen, as I have said, treaties 
were formerly entered into, wars waged, 
immense treasures exhausted, and tor- 
tents of blood poured out, to maintain the 
balance of power among the nations of the 
earth, that is, to keep the strong from op- 
pressing the weak; and this security 
against oppression by the powerful, the 
weak sought to obtain by alliances, by ar- 
mies, by foreign subsidies, and by milita- 


ry aid. But, thanks to the civilization of | 


the age, thanks to the commercial inter- 
course of civilized nations, and thanks 
especially to the Christian religion, which 
has been so influential upon the minds of 
men, and the spirit of the times, another 
instrument has been devised for maintain- 
ing this balance of power, far beyond, and 
infinitely above all the armies and navies 
ofthe earth. That instrument is moral 
power—the judgment of mankind. All 
the nations of the earth would view with 
indignation, now, any such attempt on 
the part of the strong to oppress the weak, 
nor in thisage would any nation attempt 
such a deed as the partition of Poland. 
All the nations of Europe could not affect 
it. The nations now find security, not in 
armies and navies, but in the sense of 
general justice, the feeling of right which 
prevails in this civilized age, in which, if 
an intent is perceived on the part of any 
to injure one, it is the duty of ail to unite 
in resisting it. A general feeling of secu- 
ity has thus come to prevail over the 
whole world ; because nations now would 
not sit silent under any outrage of the 
kind—would not keep quiet, but would be 
loudly indignant when ahy aggression by 
the strong is attempted upon the rights of 
the weak.’ 

How much better a treaty of peace by 
poceta) then by war-like means! [ft 

reathes ‘a spirit of mutual concession and 
conciliation,’ promotes ‘friendly  inter- 
course, and rests on a basis of assured con- 
fidence and permanent tranquility.’ 

‘Moral power an instrument far beyond, 
and infinitely above all the armies and na- 
vies of the earth.’ Whata testimony to 
the principle for which the friends of peace 

ave been contending! And why not let 
this ‘infinitely better instrumeut’ take the 
place of wart Exasmvs. 


effect of these labors was satisfactory, so 
far as their influence could be traced. 
Some interesting facts were related ofa 
most encouraging nature to the faithful 
teacher. The wants of the School were 
mostly dweit upon ; and these were repre- 


sented togpe a deeper sense of responsibil- 


ity, and a more practical and vital interest 
in the subject of religion on the part of 
teachers ; intercourse with pa- 
rents ; more efficient and improving meet- 
ings among the teachers, and a higher ap- 
preciation of the Sunday School, and of 
religious education on the part of the com- 
munity generally. The appeal at the close 
by the last named clergyman to teach 
Christ was solemn and deeply affecting. 
The meeting was practical and useful. 
L. 


more 





RECENT PUBLICATION. 


A Discourse occasioned by the death of William 
Ellery Channing, delivered in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Providence, R. I., Oct. 12, 
1842, by Edward B. Hall. Published by Re- 
quest. 


This is one of the many offerings, which 
personal veneration and gratitude, at the 
call of public sentiment have presented in 
honor of its distinguished and lamented 
subject. It was altogether proper, that 
within his native State; ina city which he 
often visited ; and where he has left inef- 
faceable impressions of his ¢heracter and 
influence, such a tribute to his memory 
should be offered. Mr. Hall has well dis- 
charged the duty, which¢devolved upon 
him by the request of the united Societies, 
of the elder of which he is the Pastor. 
With discrimination, earnestness, and feel- 
ing he has exhibited the character of Dr. 
Channing asa Man, as a Scholar,as a 
Philanthropist, and especially in his high- 
as a Christian Minister and 








est relation 
Pastor. * xs 

There are passages, under each of these 
heads, which we should take pleasure in 
extracting. But miust defer them, refer- 
ring our readers to the discourse itself. 

James Munroe and Co., have in press, 
and will soon publish in beautiful style, a 
new and delightful volume by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, entitled ‘ Pleasant Memories of 
Pleasant Lands,’ . 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Sunday School 
Society acknowledggg the receipt of Seven 
Dollars, as a contribution to the funds of 
the Agency, from the Teachers of the Sun- 
day School in Peterboro’, N. H., by Rev. 
Curtis Cutler, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Society of that place. 

Also, Ten Dollars from the Teachers 
and Pupils of the School in Barre, to con- 
stitute their Pastor, Rev. James Thompson, 
'D. D., a Life Member of the Society. 
| Also, Ten Dollars from the Sunday 
| School, in the second Parish of Saco, (Me.,) 
to constitute their late Pastor, Rev. William 
Cushing, a Life member of the Society. 








HIGHLY IMPORTANT MERTING. 





The Missionary Meeting held last Sun- 
‘day evening at the South Congregational 


'Church, stands adjourned to Sunday eve- 


| ning next, at the Second Church, under 
| the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Robbins. 
Addresses will be made by several gentle- 
men who have not yet spoken; many new 
facts will be communicated ; and the argu- 
ment continued on last Sunday evening 
will be farther pursued. ‘The members of 
all our Societies are respectfully invited to 
attend. 


Take notice.—The meeting will com- 
mence at half past six precisely. 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 
James F. Clarke, 
H. B. Rogers, 
N. A. Barrett, 
R. W. Bailey. 


Stephen Fairbanks, 
Frederic T. Gray, 
Albert Fearing, 
Lewis G. Pray, 


THE PIONEER. 








pectus of the Pionger, in our advertise- 
jing columns, The pursose is most com- 
mendable—to furnish a ‘ healthy and man- 
ly Periodical Literature,’ instead of the 
trashy love tales and sketches that fill a 
large portion of our popular Magazines. 





The meeting was { 


We would direct attention to the Pros- | 

















Another to the List.— A lad named Shinn, who 
was guoning with some others, was accidentally 
killed near Mount Holly a few days since, by a 
shot from one of his co ions. This the forty- 
seventh death frem the careless use of fire arms re- 
corded since the first of October ! 


The Nantucket Camels.—Another vessel, the 
ship Rambler, Capt. M’Cleave, with 1500 bbis of 
oil, was carried over Nantucket bar on Saturday 
last. She was so far raised by the Camels as to 


draw but six feet of water, and was towed up in 
three quarters of an hour, at half tide. 


Observatory at Washington.—Mr. Adams has 
been lampooned by almost every witling in the 
country for proposing a ‘ light house of the skies’ 
at Washington. But his proposition meets with 
acceptance, and something of the sort is about be- 
ing erected there. ‘The Georgetown Advocate says 
that proposals for building a National Observatory 
on Came Hill in Washington, have been solicited 
by the government. It is to consist of two de- 
partments, astronomical and magnetic. ‘The work 
will probably go on at the opening of spring. The 
plan we hear is a magnificent one, and just such as 
should have been entered upon by the nation ma- 
ny a long year ago. But better late than never. 


There is a beautiful moral conveyed in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, well worthy to be practiced as 
well as remembered by every individual. 

* The two most precious things on this side the 
grave are repatation and life. But itis to be la- 
mented that the most contemptible whisper may 
deprive us of the one, and the weakest weapon of 
the other. A wise man therefore, will be more 
apxious to deserve a fair name, than to possess it, 
and this will teach him so t live, as not to be 
afraid to die.’ 


Sub-Marine Telescope.—A lady of Brooklyn, 
New York, has invented an instrument, which she 
terms asub-marine Telescope. It » says 
the Commercial, simply of a common lamp, enclos- 
ed in a glass globe about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter. The lamp, thus protected from the water, is, 
when submerged, supplied with air by means of 
tubes, which rise above the top of the water. 
‘There is also a large tube between these two, for 
the escape of the smoke and gas from the lamp to 
the surface. 

It has been exhibiting in the American Museam, 
and proved highly successful. Being submerged 
in a large tab containing water to the depth of four 
feet, it enables the spectator to discover a pin at 
the bottom with perfect case. The inventor states 
that objects have been seen, aided by it, at the 
depth of twenty-five feet in the Harbor at Brook- 
lyn. It is designed to be used in the discovery of 
sunken vessels, or such objects of value as may 
have fallen into deep water. Engineers who have 
seen it'speak highly of its merits.—-Balt. Putriot. 





Fire.—About 7 o’clock on Saturday morning,the 
schooner Catharine, of Gardiner, lying in the 
stream, was discovered to be on fire. 
was loaded with lumber, and had a deck load of 
hay. Itis supposed that the fire communicated 
with the hay from the camboose. ‘The directors of 
the Chelsea and East Boston Ferry Co’s. very kind- 
ly voluntered the services of their boats, which 
proceeded to the burning vessel, and rendered all 
the aid in their power. It was found necessary to 
scuttle the vessel, and she sun’k to the level of the 
water. The gallant tars of the Ohio were on hand, 
and rendered great service.— Transcript. 


[From the New World, 12th inst. ] 
ABUSE OE THE LAWS. 


About the 12thof August last, a man calling 
himself J. C. Gantz, applied at our Police Office 
for a warrant to arrest Edward Saxton, a colored 
resident of Brooklyn. He there made an affidavit 
to the effect that Saxton was his slave, and had by 
means of forged papers, prepared by himself or 
some other person, effected his escape from Mobile, 
where he (Gantz) resided, and was then as he be- 
lieved, concealed in Brooklyn. Upon this affidavit, 
which was sworn to before Mr. Justice Ephraim 
Stevens, a warrant wasissued by that Magistrate to 
arrest the said Saxton, and bring his body before 
the Justice. This warrant was placed in the hands 
of officer William Stevens, ef the Pelice Ceurt, 


dorsed by a Judge of that city named Copely, pro- 
cured the assistance of a Brooklyn officer, named 
Barkaloo, and accompanied also by the alleged 
master, arrested Saxton at Anderson’s Mansion 
House, in Brooklyn, on the charge of his being a 
fugitive slave, brought him to this city, and took 
him, first toa house in the Bowery and thence to 
the b oat for Philadelphia, without bringing him be- 
fore the Police. 
claimant and Saxton, to Baltimore, where he left 
the Jatter in jail, and on his re-arrival at New York 
returned the arrest warrant to a clerk of the police. 

Nothing, to our knowledge, has been heard of 
Saxton beyond the limits of the Baltimore jail; for 
we are informed that officer Stevens deposed be- 


ackno wledged himself to be the slave of Ganta, 
and consented to go with his master—giving Ste- 
vens a certificate to that effect. Wedo not learn 
that he explained why it was necessary, if Saxton, 
was wil'ling to go, that he should accompany the 
master, holding Saxton in his custody till he reach- 
ed a Slave State, and there thrust him into jail. 
Such aire the facts ofthe case; and now for the law. 

That no justice of the Police Court is empowered 
to issue a warrent for the arrest of an alleged fugi- 
tive from labor, is a fact as well known to the jus- 


ness tht defies mistake. The Revised Statutes 


vide. 

" «No justice of the peace, magistrate, or other 
officer, appointed under the authority of this State, 
other than the courts and officers herein authorized 
to issue writs of Habeas Corpus, shall be author- 
ized to :grant any warrant or other process to arrest 
any person alleged to be a fugitive from labor or 


the service of any such fugitive. And every officer 
violating this provision shall forfeit five hundred 
dollars to the party aggrieved, and shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor.’ 

The Police justices have not the power to issue 
writs of Habeas Corpus, nor was it ever pretended 
that they had such power, and therefore the issu- 
ing of the warrant in this case by Justice Stevens 
was in defiance of an express prohibition of the stat- 
ute. It was by the terms thereofa misdemeanor, 
and the Jnstice, by that unlawful act has, in addi- 
tion, furfe ited five hundred dollars to the party 
aggrieved, who is Edward Saxton. 

The reader will find it difficult to believe that the 
Grand Jary’, who examined into tis case, and had 
both the farsts and the law before them, refused, by 
a vote of te.a to eight, to find a bill against Justice 
Stevens for illegaily issuing a warrant for the arrest 
of an alleged fugitive. 


In republishing the above article, the New York 
Journal of Commerce adds the following remarks, 
which are worthy the serious attention of every 
true friend of justice and human rights. 


drawback upon its correctness is the fact that the 
Grand Jury refused to bring in a bill against the} 
parties immplicated,) the whole aflair was an out-| 
rage upon the laws, from beginning to end. Not 
only did the Justice exceed his powers und expose 
himself to a heavy penalty by granting the warrant, 
but the officer was grossly negligent of his duty in 
not briaging the accused before the Justice who 
issued the warrant, or before some Court entitled 
to decide upon the case. If proceedings were to 
be conducted in as summary a manner in all cases 
ofalleged fugitive slaves, there would be no securi- 
ty for the persons of free colored men anywhere in 
the Northern States; und the great end of a'l law 
would be annulled by its abuse. Such a man 
could no more be said to be in the enjoyment of 
‘life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ than the slave himself. 


Important Arrest.—Three persons were arres- 
ted in Worcester on Saturday for passing counter- 
feit money. ‘They were employed in the occupa- 
tion of selling charcoal, and pretended to belong to 
the country, in the vieinity of Worcester. ‘They 
had in their possession when arrested a large quan- 
tity of counterfeit bills (fives) on the Suffolk Bank, 
Boston; the Hartford Bank, Hartford; the Chelsea 
Bank, Vt., and some other banks east. They are 
supposed to belong to a gang of counterfeiters, as 
they gave information relative to some further oper- 
ations that are not yet matured and which we are 








not yet at liberty to disclose. It is supposed that 


{Minister of Public Instruction, His Majesty the 


The vessel | 


who proceeded to Brooklyn, had the warrant en- | 


Officer Stevens accompanied the | 


fore the grand jury that Saxton, after his arrest, |. 


tices of that court as that they have cognizance of) in your last week’s paper, from Mr. Dall, 
petty larceny. The proceedings to be had in every | 
claim of this nature, are marked out with a distinet- | 


(vol. ii. p. 561—Part iii. chap ix, tit. i. art. 4) pro-| 


service, or to grant any certificate of any proof hav-| 
ing been advanced of the title to any cluimant to | 


If the a!oove statement is correct, (and the only | 


Davis of Northboro’, to Miss Lucy Maria Allen, 


























a large quantity, near $30,000, of bills on the 

Worcester Bank, were ready to be forced into mar- 

ket. ‘The Poli® are on the scent of the accompli- 

en will undoubtedly ferret them out.— Daily 
ail, 


Accident .—We regret to learn, says the Adver- 
tiser, that the Rev. Charles F. Barnard of the War- 
ren street Chapel, was thrown from his chaise on 
Saturday, and had both bones of his left arm, be- 
tween the wrist and elbow, broken. He was ri- 
( ding with two of his children, and in attempting to 

pass a-wagon, in Charles-street, the hab of the 
| chaise wheel touched the hub of the wagon, and 
| passed above it, throwing the chaise upon its side. 


Vater the Linguist.—At the fire which recently 
destroyed the largest part of the city of Kasan, in 
Russia, the library of the celebrated linguist Vater 
was destroyed. ‘This was one of the most remark- 
able private libraries which was ever collected. 
Vater is professor of comparative philology in the 
Imperial University of Kasan. This library, which 
contained 65,000 volumes, had in it more than 
thirty two thousand grammars and dictionaries, 
printed or in manuscript, of every language, idiom 
and dialect spoken on the globe. It is an irrepara- 
ble loss to science. 

M. Vater had been employed by the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences of Berlin, to prepare an edition of 
the works of Aristottle for publication by the Acade- 
my. But he has written to inform that body, that 
having lost in the fire all his books and papers, it 
will be impossible for him to complete this honora- 
ble work, for which he had collected a great many 
materials. 


Berlin, 17th October.—By the advice of the 





King has ordered that a commission composed of 
thirty-two mombers shall be sent at the expense of 
the State to the East Indies in order to explore this 
country in a scientific and artistical manner. The 
president of this commission will be out celebrated 
linguist, M. Francois Bopp, pupil of Silvester de 
Saby. They are to be absent three years. 

There has just been discovered, near the little 
town of Zehdonik, which is situated near Potsdam 
onthe Havel, a rich mine of yeflow amber, of the 
hardness of rock chrystal. ‘This discovery is the 
more remarkable because until now, yellow amber 
has only been found in the Baltic, or on the shores 
of that sea. 


The Cincinnati Astronomical Society announ- 
ces that the sum ($10,000) needed to secure the 
great instrament Prof. Mitchell hoped to obtain at 
Mannich, has been subscribed. The wealthy citi- 
zens of the western metropolis appear to have con- 
tributed liberally to the funds of the Association, 
of which Judge Burnet is Pesident, The joint ef- 
forts and contributions of the friends of the liberal 
arts and sciences in this country must take the 
place of royal patronage abroad, or they will make 
but slow progress. — Ballsmore American. 

John C. Colt.—This individual, whose case, as 
the murderer of Adams, has been before the public 
for about a year, has finally paid the penalty which 
society, for its own protection, affixes to great 
crimes. We state the following facts not so much 
to give information, as for the purpose of record, 
since the circumstances must before this be gener- 
ally known. 

Having failed in all his applications for a new 
trial, he at length perceived the certainty of his 
fate. On the morning of the fatal day—the 18th 
inst, he was visited by his brother and Rev. Dr. 
Anthon, a Presbyterian clergyman, accompanied by 
Caroline M. Henshaw, the woman with whom he 
had lived. To her he was at this time married by 
Dr. Anthon, in his cell. 

The prisoner, having expressed the wish that the 
execution be deferred as long as possible, was left 
alone, at his request, for the lasttwo hours. When 
visited by the Sheriff, near four o'clock, it - was 
found that he had taken the business of the execu- 
tion into his own hands. He had stabbed himself 
to the heart with a clasp-knife, and was quite dead 
when found. Thus closed this horrible and revolt- 
ing tragedy. It is to be hoped, thet the certainty 
with which punishment is made to follow great! 
| crimes may have a saluiary influence in arresting 
ms hand of iniquity. 
| The New York Herald states that there is reason 
{to believe that Caroline M. Henshaw was Colt’s 
| lawfal wife at the time of the murder, and that she 
| was called his mistress in expectation that her tes- 
! timony, which; she not being his wife, might be 
| taken—would be important to him, and that the 
| marriage in prison was intended to cover that de- | 
| ception. 





Mr. Russeli’s Readings and Recitations.—We 
commend to the attention of our friends the ‘ Read- 
| ings and Recitations’ of Mr. Wm. Russell, to be 
| given at the Temple on the evenings of Nov. 26th 
and Dec. 3d, atseven o’clock. Mr. R. has long 
been known in this community among the best 
teachers of elocution. 





THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY AT MOBILE. 
Messrs. Editors,x—The communication 





| respecting the Ministry to the poor in St. | 
| Louis, and the Unitarian Society at Mo- 
bile, though under the head of ‘ Corres- 
pondence of the A. U. A.,’ and addressed 
to me, I did not read till after it was pub- 





lished. As it was handed to me ‘ for the | 
Register,’ I directly passed it to you. If1| 
had read it, I should have corrected the fol- | 
lowing sentence relating to the Mobile So- 
ciety. ‘Under the ministrations of some 
experienced man, they will still further 
‘show that the labors of Messrs. Briggs, 
Hosmer, Peabody, Bellows, aud Simmons 
have not been ineffectual.’ 1 should have 
'erased my name, and added those of Clarke 
land Eliot. 

I sincerely hope that so good and faith- 
ful a laborer among the poor, as Mr. Dall, 
will not be delayed in entering upon a 
work most dear to his heart for want of pe+ 
cuniary aid. C. Brices. 





*,* The Cambridge Ministerial Asso- 
ciation will bold their next monthly meet- 
ing at the ‘house of Rev. David Damon in 
West Cambridge, on the second Tuesday 
in December at the usual hour. 

Wa. Newe t, Scribe. 





AMERICAN UNITARLAN ASSOCIATION. 

Tne Ladies in Marlboro’, have subscrib- 
ed Thirty Dollars, to constitute their 
Pastor, Rev. Mr. Morse, a Life Member of 


the American Unitarian Association. 





MARRIAGES. 





In Jamaica Plains, Roxbary, on Sunday evening, 
Nov 13th, by Rev Dr Gray, Me Alfred Withams, 
of Boston, to Miss Entily R. Peirce, of J. P. 

In Medfield, by Rev. C. Robinson, Mr. James 





In Northboro’, Nov. 10th, by Rev. Mr Allen, 
Mr George Barnes, to Miss Anne Davis Gale, all 
of Northboro’. 














DEATHS. : 
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Ia Brunswick, Me., 18th inst., De Jonathan 
Page, an eminent physician, 65. 

In Belfast, 16th inst., Mr Luther Faxon, late of 
Bridgewater, Ms., 49. 
———_———— 

EV. DR. GREENWOOD’S NEW VOLUME 
OF SERMONS.—Sermonse of Consolation. 
By F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., Minister of Kings 
Chapel, Sermons to Children. By F. W. . 
Greenwood, D. D. This day eS and for sale 


by JAMES MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington 
street. nov 


PLENDID AMERICAN ANNUAL—For sale 
at TICKNOR’S, wholesale and retail, the Gift, 

« Christmas and New Year’s Present for 1843, mag- 
nificently bound in calfextra. The embellishments 
are all engraved for the work, and executed by first 
rate artists. Fresh supply received this day. © n26 














BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY. 


OR THE TREATMENT of diseases of the 
Spine, Curvatures of the Spine, Club feet and 
other deformities, : 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are 
particularly attended to. A House in a bealthy sit- 
uation on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this espe- 
cial object, and is furnished with every variety of 
apparatus made use of for curing curvatures of 
spine and correcting the shape of the female figure. 
It is superintended by an experienced Matron, who 
has beea over two years in the emplvy of the institu- 
tion. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be injurmed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one-sided, or one 
hip is higher than the other, that these deformities 
are caused by curvature of the spine, and that the 
earlier they are attended to, the more easily they are 
corrected and symmetry restored. 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of 
to this Institution, and we think it-our daty to say, 
that we look upon their use as unphilosophical—not 
at all calculated ever to effect a cure, and destruc- 
tive to aealth, by paralyzing the muscles of the back, 
compressing the chest and ail the abdominal organs; 
consequently suppressing the regular and important 
functions cf nature in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, MD, Surgeon, office 65 Belknap 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Masou Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26 6in 





NEW WORK—Prospectus of the Pioneer, a 
Literary and Critical Magazine, edited by J. 
R. Lowell and R. Carter, 

On the first of January, 1843, the Subscribers will 
commence the publication of a Monthly Magazine, 
with the above title. The Contents of each Number 
will be entirely Original, and will consist of articles 
chiefly from American Authors of the highest repu- 
tation. 

The object of the Subscribers, in establishing the 
Pioneer, is to furnish the intelligent and reflecting 
portion of the Reading Public with a rational sub- 
stitute for the enormuus quantity of thrice-diluted 
trash, in the ehape of namby-pamby love tales and 
sketches, which is monthly poured out to them by 
many of our popular Magazines,—aud to offer, in- 
stead thereof, a healthy and manly Periodical Liter- 
ature, whose perusal will not necessarily involve a 
loss of time and a deterioration of every moral and 
intellectual faculty. 

The Critical Department of the Pioneer will be 
conducted with great care and impartiality, and, 
while satire and personality will be sedulously avoid- 
ed, opinions of merit or demerit will be candidly and 
fearlessly expressed. 

The Pienser will be issued punctually on the day 
of publication, in the principal cities of the Union. 
Each number will contain 48 pages, royal octavo, 
double columns, handsomely printed on fine paper, 
and will be illustrated with Engravings of the high- 
est character, both on woud and steel. 

Terms—Three Dollars a year, payable, in all 
cases, in advance. The usual discount made to 
Agents. Communications for the Editors, letters, 
orders, &c., must be addressed, post paid, to the 
Publishers, 71 Washington st., opposite the Post 
Office, Boston. ELAND & WHITING. 

n26 





N THURSDAY, December Ist, will be pub- 

lished, the Monthly Miscellany of Religion and 
Letters—Edited by Rev. E. S. Gannett. Geatense 
of the No. for December— 

Christian Virtue; Abraham’s Sacrifice; Moral 
Courage; the Dying Christian; a-day of Public 
Thanksgiving —a Thanksgiving Sermon, by Rev. 
S.K. Lothrop; Concessions of Trinitarians; an 
Evening’s Talk; the Minister and his Parish; No- 
tices of Books; Intelligence. &e. W. CROSBY 
& CO, Publishers, 118 Washington et. n26 





NGLISH BOOKS, per Acadia—Received at 

TICKNOR’S, coraer of Washington and School 
streets, The Drawing-room Scrap Bovk for 1843; 
Friendship’s Offering for 1843; Forget-me not for 
1843; Ellis on Insanity; Crowther on Mad-houses; 
Haslam on Sound Mind; Millingen on Insanity; 
new numbers of Engineers’ Journal; Baptist Maga- 
zine; Dublia Medical Journal; Evangelical Maga- 
zine; Pulpit, Mechanics’ Magazine; Nautical Mag- 
azine; Intellectual Repository; Sabbath school 
Teacher; Asiatic Journal, &c Fresh supplies of 
Wilson’s Anatomist’s Vade Mecum; Dwitt’s Mod- 
ern Surgery; Ramsbotham’s Midwifery, &c. 26 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION .—By F. W. 

P. Greenwood, D. D., Minister of Kings Chap- 

el, Boston. This day published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY § CO., 118 Washington st. nov 26 





EW AND VALUABLE Religious Works, in 
handeome binding, at low prices, suitable for 
Christmas and New Years presents— 
Mary Lundie Duncan, 
Christ Mor Law, by Miss Fry, 
Michael Kemp, the happy farmer’s lad, 50 
Meditation on Prayer, by Rev H. White, 50 
Anecdotes on the Catechism, J. Whitcross, 38 
Tales of the Scoth Covenanters, by Pollock, 67 
Charlie Seymour, or the good and bad Aunt, 38 


price, 87 cts. 
75 


Old Hamphrey’s Observations, new ed, 50 
Old Humphrey’s Addresses, 50 
Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, 75 
Jay’s Morning Exercises, new ed, $1,00 
Jay’s Evening do 1,00 
D’Aubignie’s Reformation in Germany 

and Switzerland, 3d Am. ed, 3vols, 3,25 


For the convenience of persons residing out of the 
city, we have advertised the prices. A liberal dis- 
count will be made from above prices, when sold in 
quantities—ordera solicited. 


nl9 SAXTON & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. 





IBLES—The folio Pulpit Bible; also Bibles of 

Octavo size, in elegant bindings—with a good 
assortment of sualler Bibles—received and for sale 
at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 24 
Tremont Row. nlg 





EPLY TO HON. M. MORTON—A reply to 
the letter of the Hon. Marcus Morton, late Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, on the Rhode Island Ques 
tion, by one of the Rhode Island people—price 12 1-2 
ets—for sale by J. MUNROE § CO, 134 Washing- 
tun at. nlg 





E-PUBLICATION of the London, Westmins- 

ter, Edinbargh and Foreign Quarterly Review. 

The above are furnished to subscribers at $38,00 for 

the faur, or $3,00 for one, by W. CROSBY § CO, 
118 Washington st. nl9 





WATERMAN’S 


KITCHEN FURNISHING WARE ROOMS, 
85 Cornhill, 73 Court and 6 Brattle sts. 
QF Families, Hotels, Eating Houses, Steamboats 
and Packet ships, furnished with every thing apper- 


taining to the kitchen department, at short notiee. 
nl9 6w 





ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


ANIELL & CO., at their Old Established 

Stand, No 201 Washington street, have re- 
ceivedtheir FALL supply of new and desirable 
Goods for the season, consisting of Black, Blue Black 
and Colored DRESS SILKS, Mons de Laines, rich 
Freach Prints, various styles of Winter Shawts. 

Clock Goods, of all kinds; Casaimeres very low; 
Mourning Goods of every description; Licen Cam- 
brie Handkerchiefs; Ladies rich styles Cravate. 

New styles handsome Bonnet Ribbons; all kihds 
of Linen Goods; Flannels of the best make; Blank- 
eta, Quilts, Damask, Towelling, with every other 
article of Housekeeping Goods , 

Our Stock having been selected with great care, 
and much of it having been bought at Auction, we 
assure our customers that every article will be sold 
very low. ; 

As we have adopted the One Price System, no 
Salesman will be permitted te deviate from the 
marked price either way. nl9 





ICKENS’S NOTES, Harper’s edition—A mer- 
ican Note: for general circulation, by Charles 


“Dickens—Harper’s edition, the best one published. 


Large supply this day received by W. CROSBY § 
CO, 118 Washington et. nig 





In this city, 17th inst. suddenly, Mrs Elizabeth | 
P. wife of Mr William H. Barnes, and eldest 
daughter of Mr Samuel Bentley, aged 32 years. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 19th inst. Clarissa Harlow, 
youngest child of Hosea and Abigail Bartlett, aged 
1 month. 





NNUALS FOR 1843—The Gift, 8 engravings, 

elegant—the Christian Souvenir, © ‘ited by 1, 
F. Shepard, 6 engravings—Friend-)-*- ‘fering 
and Winter’s Wreath, 10 ving--~...- Rose of 
Sharon, edited by Miss Sarah C. E-igariown, Ben 








RESH FLOWERS for my children, by a moth- 
er, with engravings—published and for sale at 
SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. nlg 


4ILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND.— 
Elemems of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
in two parts, by Dugald Stewart—a new edition, 
with the addenda added to each chapter, in one 8vo. 
vol. of 628 pages. Published and for sale by J. 
MUN pos & CO., 134 Washington street. 
nl 








AYWARD’S FAUST—Faust, a Dramatic 

Poem, by Goethe, translated into English Prose, 
with notes, &c., by A. Hayward, lst American edi- 
tion—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Wash- 
ington st. nl2 





“= BIBLE—Coverdale’s Translation, Biblia, 
the Bible, that is, the Holy Scripture of the 
Old and New Testament, fauhfully and truly traue- 
lated into Englishe, 1535, 41o—for sale by WM 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. nl2 





NEW NOVEL—The Quod Correspondence, or 
L the Attorney, in 2vols, 12mo—this day pub- 
lished, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and Schoo! sts. nS 





RICE REDUCED—MR. PUTNAM’S SER- 
MON .—This day published; the seoond edition 
of Mr. Putnain’s Sermon delivered at the Ordination 
of Rev. Mr. Huntington with the Charge, Right 
Hand of Fellowship, Address to the People, &c., fe. 
Price 12 1-2 cents, This day published by WM. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. nov 9 





ALUABLE BOOKS—Lord Bacon’s Works, 
Montague’s Edition; Lord Bolinghroke’s works, 
4v, 8vo, new editiun; Napier’s Pevinsular War, 4 
v 8vo; Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxona; 
Washington frving’s works, 12v; Adventures of Gil 
Blas, illustrated; Macaullay’s, Wilson’s, Scott's 
and Talfourd’s Miscellanies, 10 vy in uniform bind- 
ings; Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry; the Seer 
and Indicator, by Leigh Hunt; Addison's works, in- 
cluding the Spectator, &c. 3v 8v0; Richardson’s 
English Dictionary; Benj Johnson’s works, 2v 8vo0; 
Boswell’s Life ef Jolinson, 2v 8v0o; Burnett’s Histo- 
ry of the Reformation; D’Israeli’s Novels, lv 8vo; 
Russell’s Modern Europe, 3v; Gibbon’s Rome, 4vo; 
Milman’s Notes; Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution, 4v; Scott’s Novels aud Poetical works; 
Catlin’s Indiaus; D’Aubigney’s History of the Refor- 
mation, 3v; Rollin’s Ancient History, 2¥; Smyth's 
Lectures on Modern History, 2v; Sparks’s Life and 
Writings of Washington, 12v; &c. at low prices— 
for sale by J. MUNKOE § CO, 134 Washington 
street. 
J. M. & Co. keep constantly on hand, a large 
collection of Books suitable fur towns, villages or 
private libraries. n5 





HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY of Religion 
and Letters—Edited by Rev. E. S. Gannett— 
Contents of the November number—Religious Delu- 
sions—Children’s Booke—Letter fiom a Believer to 
a Skeptic—Human Frailty, a sermon by Rev E. Q. 
Sewall—Bowen’s Essays; Wm. Ellery Channing, 
D.D.—Noticea of Recent Publications; Intelli- 
gence, &c. WM. CROSBY §& CO, Publishers, 118 
Washington st. n5 





NDIA RUBBER SHOES—600 pairs of Ladies, 

Gents, Mieses and Children India Rubber Shoes, 
just received and for sae low at T. H. BELL’S, 
155 Washington st. nd 





OOTS ! BOOTS—A large stock of Gents Calf, 
Seal, Kip and stout Boots, from 2,25 tv $7,00, 
at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington at. n5 





IFTEEN SERMONS, preached at the Rolls 
Chapel, to which ia added a charge to the Clergy 
of Durham, by Joseph Butler, late Bishop of Dur- 
ham, with au introductory essay by the Rev R. Cat- 
termole, and an appendix. 
For sale at WM. D. TICKNOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets. nd 





OMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, by J. R. Me- 
Culloch—Ladies Botany, for the use of schools. 
Just received and for sate at TICKNOR’B, corner 
of Washington and School street... nS 


ADY’S BOOK AND LADY’S AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, for November, is just published 
at 121 Washington st—Emmbellishments—Returning 
from Market, a rustic subject from a painting by 
Callcott; Fancy Sketch, by Hayter; colored plate 
of the fashions and of 1 masic. Permanent 
writers : Miss Sedgwick. Sigourney, Hale, Leste, 
N.P. Willis, Dr. Bird, T. 3. Arthur, Mrs Aanin, 
Hentz, Embury, Seba Smith, Etfet, of Charleston, 
S. C.—Price, $3 per year or 25 cents singly. A 
few setts of current volume, containing nearly 40 
steel and other original engravings, may be had by 
early order. JORDAN & CO. nd 











HITE AND BLACK Satin Slips, a fine as- 
surtment may be fuund at TI’. H. BELL’S, 1355 
Washington at. nS 





YG wane KID WALKING SHOES—A large 
assortment of Ladies Kid Walking Shoes, from 
$1 to 1,50 a pair, at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washing- 
ton street. 3wis 022 





EW MEDICAL WORK—This day published 
and fur sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Wa h- 
ington and School streets, a Practical ‘Treatise on 
Venereal Diseases; or critical and experimental re- 
searches on inoculation, applied to the study of these 
affections, with a therapeutical emery and special 
formulary, by Ph. Ricord, MD, Surgeon of the Ve- 
nereal Hospital of Paris, &c. a vew translation from 
the French. nl9 





UST PUBLISHED and for sale at TICKNOR’S 
corner of Washington and School streets, Claims 
of the Country on American Females, by Miss Coxe, 
author of the Young Ladies’ Companion, §c. n 19 








LAIMS OF THE COUNTRY ON AMERI- 

CAN FEMALES.—By Miss Coxe, author of 
the Young Ladies’ Companion, etc.—For sale by 
TICKNOR’'S corner of Washington and School 
streets. nl 





{ISCOURSES on the offices aud character of 
Jesus Christ, by Henry Ware, Jr—second edi- 
tion—for sale at SEMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
nl9 





GREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


ENKS & PALMER have just published the thirty 

fitth edition of ‘a Collection of Psaline aud Hyinns 
fer Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F, W. P. Green- 
wood, 

This collection of Pealms and Hymns ia vniversal- 
ly approved, by all persons who have examined 1; 
and has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used, 

The following are some of the societies and towns 

in which the book is ia use, viz.—Kiog’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood ;) Hollis Sweet ge 
(Kev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rer. C. Ro \- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Channing ;) Bulfinch St. 
Church (Rev. Francis IT’. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr Cvolidge) Boston, Cuurch of the Mes- 
siah New York (Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Cambrige, 
E. Cambridge, W. Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsbtield, Watertown, 
Broukfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, 
Weston, Newburyport, Bandwich, Sherburne, Ux- 
brige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Co- 
hasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabot- 
ville, Ipswich, Bedtord, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, 
Medturd, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Mags. 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowell, 
Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.— 
Syracuse, . Y¥.—Providence, Newport, R I.— 
Brattleboro’ Vt—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, Ala.— 
Alton, I.—St. Louis, Mo.—Lovisville, Ky.—and 
many other societies in New England and the 
Southern and Western States. 
‘The book was enlarged upon publication of the 
sixteenth edition by the addition of about sixty 
Hymns. No farther alterations or additions are con- 
templated. Societies and Clergy men are respectiully 
requested to examine this collection, and those wish- 
ing copies for that purpose will be supplied gratis, by 
applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington 
Street (up stairs.) nl2 





ARISIAN LINGUIST, or an easy method of 
acquiring a perfect pronunciation of the French 
Language without a French Master, intended for 
Academies and Schools in tite United Surtes, and for 
American ‘Travellers in Europe; in this work all the 
rules of Grammar and the forms of Freach Eearerem 
tion are fully illastrated is co the ed i aise 
in the simplest English Spellings, by * 
resident in Paris, Published aad for sule by 
JAMKS MUNROE §.CO., £84 Boshinges 


— 





ILTON ACADEMY—The Winter Term of 

this Institution will commence om the first 
Tuesday after Thanksgiving, and the Spring Term 
the last Tuesday in F 3 each to continue eleven 
weeks. 

nition—La , $7,00—English Branches, 
$5.00. Board can be obtained in good private fam- 
ilies, on reasonable terms, and a few can be accom- 
modated in the family of the Principal. 





cavings. For sale by W. CROSBY § UO., 118 
Washington st. - pd 


E. J. MARSH, Principal. 
Milton, Nov. 12, 1842. 


- Tremont Row. 














BOOTS AND SHOES, 


‘puso. H. BELL, 155 Washington street, oppo- 
site the old South Church, would respectfully in- 
forin his friends and the ic in general, that he has 
received his full supply of Fall and Winter Boots and. 
—, of every style and quality, consisting in part 


Ladies Kid and Morocco and lace from $1,25 to 1,50 
do do do 


: Low lace do 1,00 to 1,25 

do Gaiter Boots, o 1,75 to 2,00 
do Gaiter Shoes, do 1,25 to 1,50 
= Kid Ties and Slips, do 50 to 1,25 
4 Bronze and Fawa Ties, do 76 to 1,12 
9 India Rubbers, do 76 to 1,00 
> oo and Grain Ties, do 1,00 te 1,50 
_ ur lined walking Shoes, do 1,75 to 2,00 
Lasting Lace, do 801,12 

do Buckskin Ties, §c., do 1,25 
Gente Calf pegged Boots, do 8,00 to 8,50 
do Kid do do do 2,25 to 2,50 
do @8tout do do do 2,25 to 2,50 
do Seal do do do 2,00 to 2,50 
do Cualf sewed fiue, do 5,00 to 6.00 
do do do do 3,00 to 5,00 
do Water proof, do 8,25 t0 5,50 
do Cork sole, do 6,50 to 7,00 


Calf peg’d, sewed, high cut shoes, 1,50 to 2,00 

jo ©=Gaiter and kid dancing pumps, 1,00 to 1,75 
Also, Boys, Misses and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, of-every style and quality; al.o, a large as- 
sortment of French Shoes. Purchasers are request- 
ed to call and examine the above stock before pur- 
chasing elsewhere, as they can depend upon having 
a first rate article at the lowest cash price. 022 





EXICON’3S—Neuman and Baretis English and 
Spanish Dictionary; Donnegan’s English and 
Greek Lexicom; Garduer’s Abridgment of Leverett’s 
Lexicoa; Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary ; 
Boyer’s English and French Dictionary ; Webster's 
Dictionary, 2vuls, last edition; Todd’s, Johnson and 
Walker's Dictionary ; w s Dictionary—for 
sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 022 





GATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH. 
HE next Term of this Instiwtion will commence 
Dec. 6. Tuition in English, $4. Languages 
$4,50 per term. Students can be accommodated in 
the family of the Pri for $27 per term. This 
charge includes Board, Tuition, Washing, &c. It is 
the endeavor of the Instructor to teach things and not 
words merely. For the better accompliahment of this 
end a very good Apparatus has been procured and a 
Geological and Mineralogical Cabinet, §c.; are at the 
service of the Students. We deem it sufficient recom- 
mendation of the present Principal, Mr O. W. Albce, 
to state that he has been employed by the same Board 
of Trustees 9 years, with increasing patronage. 
8. F. BUCKLIN, 
B. W. HILDRETH, ; Com. of Trustees. 
S. R. PHELPS. 


Nov., 1842. 3w 





NTELLECTUAL TOYS.—Or Little Builders 
Biecks, with the alphabet, and ornamented with 

cuts. 

The School Alphabet, on blocks; the Alphabet, on 

card; the Multiplication Table, on card. For sale 

at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationary Rooms, 21 

oct 





-IFE SAVED AND THE DISEASED RE- 
STORED. A little work entitled ‘ Facts and 
Information from distinguished Physicians, and other 
sources,’ on the subject of solitary vice, with direc- 
tions for the restoration of health when destroyed. 
We are told, and it is proved, that an evil is in our 
families and upon our persons, of which we had no 
apprehension. The facts are astounding! The sub- 
jest is unabjectionally treated, and the work recom- 
mended by gentlemen of the first standing in the dif- 
ferent professions, and by the current periodical 
press. Parents, every body, read this little book. 
For aale singly, 12 1-2 ceats. A liberal discount 
made to those who buy to sell. At WILDER & 
CO’S, 71 Washington st, oct 22 





R. ELLIS’S SERMON ON DR. CHAN- 
NING. The influence of a great mind, when 
imbued with the spirit of the Christian Religion. A 
sermon preached in the Meeting House of the Har- 
vard C:arch and Society in Charlestown on Sunday 
Oct. 9, 1342, on occassion of the death of Rev. W. E. 
Channing D. D., by George E. Ellis. Just published 
by W. CROSBY § CO.,118 Washington st. 022 





0OZ’S WORKS EN NUMBERS FOR ¢4— 
The complete works of Charles Dickens, Exq., 
containing ickwick..Papers, Nicholas 


(t 
lt iver ist, Sketches of every day life, 
dc Shop, with wood cuts, and Barnaby 
Ruige, oo cure, #esrated With I9 steel! 
portrait of the author. 


plates anc Also, done on 
steel, the best likeness ever engraved of this popu!ar 
writer. ‘This edition comprises all that Mr Dickens 
has ever published; and is now published in octavo 
form, clear white paper, large type, and furnished at 
the exceeding low price of $4, formerly sold at 5. 
The same edition bound in 2 vols, strong leather 
binding, at $5, formerly sold at $6. Six sets of the 
work, in numbers, will be furnished at $20, when. 
the money is remitted with the order. ‘ihe edition 
is not small, and affords an excellent opportunity for 
persons to a themselves at a very low price. 
Masi N & PEIRCE, 133 Washington st. 
o 











ESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY, by I. Cruveilher, 

LF Professor of Anatomy to the Faculty of Medi- 

cive of Paris, Physician to the hospital of Salpetri- 

ere, President of the Anatomical Society, §c., vol2; 

just received at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washi. gton 
aud Schoo) ets. 015 


ISHER AMES’S WORKS—The Works of 

. Fisher Ames, compiled by a number of his 

friends; to which are prefixed notices of his life and 

character—lvol, 8vo—for sale Ly WM. CROSBY 
§ CO, 118 Washington st. 022 








KISS FOR A BLOW, or a collection of stories 

L for children, showing them how to prevent quar- 
reling, by Henry C. Wright. 

The Czarina, an historical Romance of the Court 
of Russia, by Mre Hofland, price, 25 cents—complete 
in 1 volume—just published ; for sale by W. CROS- 
BY § CO, 118 Washington st.- 08 





OR TRAVELLERS— Bowen’s Picture of Bos- 
ton, or the Citizen and Stranger’s Guide to the- 
Metropolis of Massachusetts; The Traveller’s Guide 
throvgh the Northern and Middle States and the 
Canadas; Mitchell’s Traveller’s Guide through the 
United States; Maps of New England and the sev- 
eral States in the Union. For sale at TICKNOR’S. 
old 





LIBRARY FOR MY YOUNG COUNTRY- 

MEN—The following commence the Series— 
The life aad adventures of Henry Hudson, by the 
author of Uncle Philip’s, Virginia, &e; Adventures 
of Captain John Smith, foundec of Virginia, by the 
author of Henry Hudson,’ &c; Dawnings of Genius, 
by Anne Pratt; Life and Adventures of Herman 
Heetain hy the author of Henry Hudson, &c; the 
Crofton - the a tale for Youth, by Harriet Marti. 
neau; the Old Oak Tree, a most interesting lithe 
volume of practical instruction for youth; ifastrated 
with nearly fifty plates. SAXTON & PEIRCE, 
133 Washington st. oli 





R. CHANNING’S Memoirs of Dr. Tuckerman. 

A Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. 

Joseph Tuckermann, D. D., delivered at the War- 

ren wireet Chapel. By Wm. E. Channing, D. D. 

Publishad for the Chapel. A few copies for sale at 

a reduced price by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. 015 





— 


OSTON CIRCULATING LIBRARY—New- 
Books; The Expectant,a Novel, by Ellen Piek- 
ering; ‘The Czarina, by Mra. Hofland. Also, all the 
incipal Reviews and Magazines for October; The 
North Amerivan and Boston Quarterly Reviews; 
Knickerbocker and Graham's Magazine; Lady's 
Bovk; Campbeli’s selections from the Foreign 
Quarterlies, etc. etc. WM. CROSBY & CO., 118 
Wasiington st. a5 





ROOKS’S DAILY MONITOR—Or Refice- 
tions fur each day in the Year—containing 
practical inferences from Christian Doctrines, Ec- 
clesiastical History, Sacred Biography, §c. intend- 
ed for the use of all classes, and fiited to the various 
circumstances of life; for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 
Tremont Row. ol5 


DAGUERREOTYPE! 


PPARATUS Manvfact 
A general depot, No. 62 Mi 
Pearl street Honee. , 

Miniatares executed at this place by an improved 
pr , ina style of beauty and perfection never 
fore attained in the art. 
Impressions taken, and set in splendid cases for 8, 
3 1-2 and 4 dollars. 
Settings in Lockets, Breastpins, &c. if desired. 
Impressions made permanent, so that the danger of 
fading by time, or defacing by the touch, is entirely 
obviated. 
Apparatus of the most improved, approved and 
complete construction, constantly oo hand, and will 
be furnished, with instructions, for $60. Also, plies, 
eases chemicals, &c. of the best quality, sold reason. 
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[Erom the Christian Souvenir. ] 
7~O WORDSWORTH. i 
py R. C. WATERSTON, | 

Great Bard of Nature! with reflective mind, 


You gaze on all in reverential love ; 
While with far reaching sympathies you bind, 

The simplest things on earth to heayen above; 
With mightiest power through your prophetic lines 
You speak by words what Nature speaks by signs ! 


String in the harp of God ! your music swells 
Beneath the tranquil stars and noonday sun 
Far over monntain heights and twilighedells, 
Till your sweet tones and Nature’s, plend in one, 
And mingling still, will each harmonious note 
Throngh ages yet to come, serenely float. 


Friend of mankind ! with sympathetic heart, 
You love the Moorland hut and Cottage door; 
With words divine, you holy joy impart, 
Singiug sweet legends of the humble poor ; 
And thus in calm delight, with feeling strong, 
For thinking minds, you breathe your simple song. 


The earth, to you, is full of life and love; 

God by his presence quickens all the land; 
While unitely pointing to the heavens above, 

The very trees and flowers like Prophets stand ; 
Till mount and glen, and leaf, and bud, and stream, 
And cloud, and star, with holy meaning beam ! 


Woice of the Age ! and Poet of all time ! 
Friend of Philosophy ! Meek guide of youth! 
Profound, yet clear ! and simple, yet sublime ! 
Lover of God ! Inierpreter of Truth ! 
* Lark in the Dawn of years !’ with upward wing, 
Even at the gate of Heaven, you, soaring, sing ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








[ pom Dr. Cox’s Theopneuston. } 
WORDS OF ST. PAUL. 

TAKING THEM WITH GUILE. 

The difference between the true render- 





— 





as... 
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don University, took up the topic, subsian- 
tially as follows: For shame, London! 
It is high time for us to ‘ renounce the hid- 
den things of dishonesty and ‘ guile ;’ not 
walking im craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully ; but by manifesta- 
tion of the truth imitate our American 
brethren, commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
For one, [thank you for correcting our 
mistake. So I see that, antong other ode 





‘None; he liked all study for its own sake,’ 
We can to this hour place the whole pic- 
ture before us. ‘Twenty pait of eyes 
glaring, wild and distorted! ‘Twenty faces 
convulsed or collapsed! ‘Twenty pair of | 
hands oppressed by galling chains c anking 
around us!—'T'wenty tongues employed in 
ceaseless and vain altempts to expostulate 
against bonds or restraints, not to he en- 
dured with patience ina calm state of 
health, and doubly unendurable in the ex- 
cited state of a mad man’s brain! The 





practices, you have one, of which we Lon- 
-don ministers are all too clear, that of con- 
sulting and actually studying your Greek 
Testament. Stick to that, sits, and your 
example will be increasingly excellent. 
You will correct London ministers and all 
the world beside. Away henceforth with 
dolos, diabolos, and all that sympathy. 
And you, willtake them with guile, | 
think, no more! 

Jesuitism may suit Rome, Oxford, and 
some other apostatical succession, whose 
tendencies are all towards Italy and the 
dark ages. But dishonesty of all kinds 
will never suit God, who is of al! beings tn- 
finitely the most veracious and the most 
sincere. Hence how worthy is he of that 





| 
: 
| 
| 


| confidence, which he not more demands, | 


And we are 


There is one 


{ : 

|. than deserves from us all. 

| eternally how safe in it! 

sin, which, as such, is too often exempli- 

i fied by the clergy in their ex-officio perf.rm- 
| ances; it is the sin of misquotung scrip- 
| ture, either the wards wrong, or the sense 
| wrong, or the use wrong, and so the effect 
| wrong, through negligence or haste or a 
} vicious and indolent habit ;-and sometimes 
{ 

‘ 

| 

1 

5 

{ 

; 

| 
' 

| 


by merely doipgerothers do. sil 
’ As to the iden ministers generalty, | 


while we know, aod admire, and revere, 
many, and especially some of them, and 
since comparisons have been instituted, we 
may act Elihu and also show our opinion. 
In general then it is, that with all their 
bookishnesss and tact, with all their 
address and skill of manners, with all their 
well seen gentility and courteous ease, 
with ail their real learning and we trust, 
real piety, they do not understand their 
| Bibles better than the evangelical ministry 


of America, nor preach on the whole as 
pure and fulla gospel, nor impress and 
individualize their hearers as powerfully, 
nor answer the great ends of preaching as 
well in arresting the attention of men to 
the things of God, or in stating and en- 
forcing the truth, or in ‘converting the 
sinner from the error of his ways.’ 


ing of the text, and the false and common | 
view of it, is very great ; as great as that} 
between a Jesuit, who practises on the) 
principle that ‘the end sanctifies the | 
means ;’ or that ‘it is lawful to do evil; 
that good may come,’ or that pious frauds | 
are the most pious things in Christendom, 
and a minister of Chzist who copies the | 


‘and Reverend Professor He of the Lon- 


holiness of his master. We quote— 

2. Cor. 12:16. ‘But be it so I did 
not burden you ; nevertheless, being crafty, 
I caught you with guile.’ 


The Apostles is here using the lan-| 


guage of his enemies. Asif he had said. 
‘I know what the false teachers say of me 
at Corinth. They accuse me of cunning, 
and management and fraudulent duplici- 
ty. They say I sordidly cheated you. 
But you, my friends, know better than to 
believe them. Did Lever any thing like 
this? *‘ Did | make a gain of you tn per- 
son, or by any of them whom ] sent unto 
you? 
a brother. 
any more than I did? 
not in the same spirit? walked we not in 


;? Wherefore, let a calum-| 


the same steps 
ny simp sD tid rt plain- | 


that guile 


ly deserves. For you all 
Yrpersonal or 


had nothing to do with ' 
ofiicial action among you. 


I desired ‘Titus, and with him I sent} 
Did ‘Titus snake a gain of you, | 
Nay, walked we | 





We suppose that they less understand 
| the pure theology of the word of God ; are 


| less thorough, orderly, symmetrical, and | 


+ methodical, in their intelligence of the re- 
| vealed system; and this we say of the 
evangelical ministry of the metropolis and 
| the whole Island, apart from the church of 
| England, not without recollecting excep- 
| tions and supposing more that we do not 

recollect. As forthe church of England 
| asa body, we verily believe, that, apart 
} from its mound of political and national 
influence against the outbursts of infidelity 


' 


i 
| doxy and general-piety of the whole hier- 
archy, and by consequence of the total lai- 
ty, are most marvelously overrated every 
| where. The truly pious are comparative- 
ly the ignoble few, called the * evangeli- 
cal faction, are uninfluential and scarcely 
tolerated, are not in the road to preferment, 
are the theme and the mark of sneers and 
contamely, and are like tropical plants in 


Often has the writer been afflicted, some-{ artificial closures of the north, out of their 


times in high places, to see ministers of} 


Christ, and even Doctors in Divinity, mis- | 
taking this text, and using their blunder to | 
ganction their own double-dealing. No} 
names are to be mentioned, only the truth | 
shall be manifested. But there is one pas- | 
sage of history so memorable, so apposite, | 
and so true, and which the writer is com-;{ 
petent to attest as a veritable as well as an | 
instructive fact, that he ventures thus to} 
illustrate his theme with its narration. 

A company of clerical friends were once 
dining in London, some of them names of | 
distinction ; say ten or twelve of the metro- | 
polis, and three or four others from the | 
United States of America. 


priate qualities of the ministry, Beitish and 
American. The comparisons were not 


odious ; but generous rather, pbilosophi-| 


cal, and intended mainly for information 
and mutual improvement, 

At last a London minister, who had trav- 
eled and seen something of the world, re- 
marked, as follows : 

‘With all excellencies, however, they 
have alsotheir defectsin America. There 


is one which lam disposed to mention as | 
American | 


rather distinguished. Our 
friends will, I trust, receive it kindly, and 
entertain it with their characteristic mag- 
nanimity.’ 


Here the Americans looked at each oth-| 


er, waiting for the thunder of an accusa- 
tion which no one could particularly antic- 
ipate ; and it was all the more ernbarassing 


to the entire circle, from the form and grav- | 


ity of its introduction, the mutual cordiali- 
ty that preceded, and the blind _apprehen- 
sion alike of all the auditory. The speak- 
er continued : 

‘I scarcely know what to call the quali- 
ty Iam about to censure; but truly | view 
it as the great characteristic fault of your 
American preachers. And I think as tru- 
ly, that, in its opposite, the London minis- 
try as much excel. Instead however of 
naming our quality, or their defect as not 
possessing it, | witl describe it in a legiti- 


mate way; by citing the example of the| é ( Ose ae i | 
Paul is our} one awful creature, who, having a slip- ‘and it extorts few cries that human ears | 


very chiefest of the A postles. ) 
paragon, and at Corinth he was a City min- 
ister. Writing to that church, he tells 
them, I caught you with guile. Nowy, that 
management, that address, that pradential 
manner of administration, to which the 
Apostle refers, is the identical quality, 1 
think, in which you American ministers 
distinguishingly want.” 

‘You are really in eatnest then, my 
friend,’ replied am American at the table. 

‘O certainly,” was the answer. 
just as I speak.’ 

‘Let us glance then,’ continued the 
American, ‘ at the matter. Did you ever 
look at the original word there rendered 

uile? You surely know that dolos means 
raud, dishonesty, cheating; that itis used 
in the New ‘Testament often, but vever in 
a good sense, as really as diabolos swith 
which indeed its signification is allied ; 


that its possession is incongruons to thes 


character of an Israelite indeed,as says our 
“blessed Savior himsel!.’ 

‘Hold! my dear friend,’ exclaimed the 
Londoner, ‘ you will condemn the Apos- 
tle Paul.’ : 

, O no!” rejoined the American, rehears- 
ing the text ironically, as Paul used it, and 
making iss sense appear to the conviction 
ofall. The Londen accuser blushed at 
his own signal defeat; when. the learned 


Towards the | Og, t 
end of the friendly and well enjoyed ban-| the direction of Rome, steady and stealthy, 


quet, the conversation turned on the appro-| > gle p, Oey 
| home of its affinities, and the kebla of its! 


proper element, of sickly and stunted 
growth, and iustinctively panting for those 
gardens of paradise which they are never 
to re-visit in this world. Instend of a 
thousand proofs of this—witness the con- 
tempt and scorn of their Arminian hierar- 


chy in general for Dr. Scott’s most excel-/ partments will afford the farther advantage! ask again, can it be possible that such bold 
} Those perpauci who! of enabling those who are furious to be! s all 
read and love it, are generally to prudent} kept apart, and without chains, though | The wishes of Girard’s will have been 
to let it be known, especially to their dio-| complete emancipation from bonds did not} nullified and prostrated. 


lent Commentary. 


cesan. The pride and state and ambition 


and the plottings of popery, the real ortho- | 


filthy bedding, the begrimed walls, daubse 
and painted by the maniacs! the dirty 
floors, the scanty light ! half-naked bodies 
tossing about under the influence of a dis- 
orderly will ! the hoarse din, the idiotic 
langh, the intense hate, the suppressed 
melice of some, and the voiceJess wo of) 
others. and amidst all the keeper's indiffer- | 
ence—all these were elements ofa whole, 
which none can describe, but which none 
having witnessed can forget. ‘The women 
were more in number, and as fierce as the 
men. Three times were we assailed with 
wooden bowls, with their contents flung at | 
us, and once by a girl with such a pair of | 
beautiful eyes! Every where in this divi-! 
sion of the house, such jabber, twitter, | 
that one never! 
The females 














/mockery, and laughter, 
(heard any thing like it. 
iwere generally old; and some few\ 
‘showed somuch delicacy and propriety, | 
! and had so little of the wildness of an un- 
jsettled mind, that we could have hoped , 
lany thing forthem avy where else. How , 
'much mightnot have been expected had 
these been under the judicious treatment of | 
| Esquirol or Munro! We were too mach | 
interested not to pay a second visit to this | 
| place, when we saw some of those who, 
|had been most violent on the first, now | 
coiled up in the bed-clothes, silent, effete, | 
‘and motionless ; others were gesticulating | 
| justas before,and seemed never to have slept | 
‘froin that moment, as ifthey were wound, 
\up to speak or scold eternally. One mag-| 
-oificent countenance of aman lay motion- | 
‘less gazing at us, as it had done yesterday, | 
,with a mild dignity and consciousness of! 
| suffering dishonor—a face such as the first | 
‘Charles migat have shown toward the; 
rabble that hooted him to execution. Our} 
mathematical Cupuchin was in his bed | 
‘and reading his Bible, which he does | 
every morning, and says it gives him} 
‘composure for the trials of the day, 
ind, he added, it is much wanted here. 
His salutation was the most graceful im- 
‘aginable. The women were as vociferous 
as ever, and as active as squirrels. They 
lose about nine patients for every hundred, 
|which speaks well for their general health. ; 
The nun who went round with us had 
been their guardian for a year, and hoped 
to be continued for another. The women, | 
in the attendance of a kind person of their | 
own sex, are much better off than the men, | 
to whom is denied the unspeakable advan- | 
tage of sympathising friends, and who are | 
abar.doned to keepers, themse!ves scarcely | 
‘nbove the capacity of brates. Surely to) 
such men as these the care of the over-sen- | 
sitive lunatic ought never to. be confided! | 
| As to the cause of madness in Italy, love,} 
it is said, fills the wards with its victims, } 
jand such cases often exhibit a frightful | 
| expression of lost or depraved intelligence, | 
|making devils of the quiet and inoffensive, | 
jand speedily precipitating the young into| 
lold age. Humanity is not wanting in It-| 
aly, but it requires more attention than it) 
|is their custom to give, to hit upen the! 
best means of alleviating the distress of! 
ithese poor lunatics. On the spot where | 
'we saw these distressed scenes, there is| 
now nearly or quite finished, a noble build- | 
\ing,admirably adapted for the separation | 
of the inmates. The number of its com-} 


appear in the contemplation of the keepers. | 
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for work, ‘Give me some work todo, or I 
shall go raving mad ! 

He has it; and by fits"and starts applies 
himself to labor; but every now and then 
there comes upon him a burning sense of 
the years that must be wasted in that stone 
coffin, and an agony so piercing in the rec- 
ollection of those who are hidden from his 
view and knowledge, that he starts from 
his seat, and striding up and down the nar- 
row rooin with both hands clasped on his 
uplifted head, hears spirits tempting him to 
beat his brains out on the wall, * * 

My firm conviction is, that, independent 
of the mental anguish it occasions—an an- 
guish so acute and so tremendous, that all 
imagination of it must fall far short of the 
reality—it wears the mind into a morbid 
state, which renders it unfit for the rough 
contact and busy action of the world. Itis 
my fixed opinion that those who have un- 
dergone this punishment, Must pass into 
society again morally unhealthy and dis- 
eased. There are many instances on rec- 
ord, of men who have chosen, or have been 
condemn, to lives of perfect solitude, but I 
scarcely remember one, even among sages 
of strong and vigorous intellect, where its 
effect has not become apparent, in some 
disordered train of thought, or some gloomy 
hallucination. What monstrous phantoms, 
bred of despondeney and doubdt, and born 
and reared in solitude, have stalked upon 
the earth, malting creation ugly, and dark- 
ening’ the face 6f Heaven! * * 

That it is a singularly unequal punish- 
ment, and affects the worst man least, there 
is ne doubt, In its superior efficiency as 
a means of reformation, compared with 
that other code of regulations which al- 
lows the prisoner to work in company 
without communicating together, I have 
not the smallest faith. All the instances 
of reformation that were mentioned to me, 
were of a kind that might have been—and 
I have no doubt whatever, in my own 
mind, would have been—equally well 
brought about by the Silent System. 
With regard to such men as the negro 
burglar and the English thief, even the 
most enthusiastic have scarcely any hope 
of their conversion. 

It seems to me that the objection that 
nothing wholesome or good has ever had 
its growth in such unnatural solitude, and 
that even a dog or any of the more intelli- 
gent ainony beasts, would pine, and mope, 
and rustaway beneath its influence, would 
be in itself a sufficient argument against 
this system. But when we recollect, in 
addition, how very cruel and severe it is, 
and that a solitaay life is always liable to 
peculiar and distinct objections of a most 
deplorable nature, which have arisen here; 
and call to mind, moreover, that the choice 
is not between this system, and a bad or 
ill-considered one, but between it and an- 
other which has worked well, and is, in its 
whole design and practice, excellent ; there 
is surely more than sufficient reason for 
abandoning a mode of punishment attend- 
ed by so little hope of promise, and fraught, 
beyond dispute, with such a host of evils. 





GIRARD COLLEGE. 


Such an abuse ofa sacred trustas is 
referred to in the following paragraph 
from the Philidelphia Courier, and caused 
us as much shame as the outrageous doc- 
trine of Repudiation. Is there to be no in- 
vestigation into this disgraceful proceed- 
ing ? 

We see it mentioned in many of our 
exchange papers, that of the large sum 


left by Stephan Girard, the Treasurer has 
only in his hands now, $20,000. We 


faced robbery is allowed to go unpunished? 


EXTENSIVE DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston.) 


E F. NEWHALL, No. 192 Washington street, 
e having again returned from Europe with a 
large and elegant assortment of Fashionable Fall 
Goods, selected expressly fur his own sales, now in- 
vites the examination of purchasers to the handsom- 
est stock of Fashionable Goods ever exhibited in 
New England. * 

In particular, new and beautiful Cashmere Shawls, 
rich new designs on green, drab, slate, ash, stone, 
beown, blue, white, scarlet and black ground, a mag- 
nificent assortment, from $8 to $50 each, 

Superb Cashmere Long Shawls, the richest and 
best styles ever introduced here, from £25 to $100 
each, 

English Cashmere and Edinburgh Shawls, similar 
to the French Cashmere, a great variety of colors, 
and style, from $2 to $10 each. 

Merino Shawls, best quality, black, red, and 
white, long and square, very cheap. 

Balsora, Kabyle, Queen’s Plaids, and other com- 
furtable woollen Shawls, of large size and good style, 
at the lowest prices. 

Purchasers of Shawls can find a better assortment 
and the prices lower for the same qualities, than at 
any previous season. 

Rich Dress Silks, in almost endless variety of 
color and style, stripes, figures, corded, reps, and 
granite grounds—changeable and single colors, of 
various widths—many of them entirely new, and not 
to be obtained at any other store. Prices from 50 
cents to $2 50 per yard. 

Rich black and blue black Silks, single and double 
width, of very superior quality—the best Guods ever 
imported. 

Rich white and light Silks, for party and wedding 
dresses. This assortment of Silk Goods, comprising 
about a hundred different hinds, offers a fine oppor- 
tunity of selecting a rare article ata price cheaper 
than elsewhere. 

Paris Embroideries, Capes, Collars, &c. very 
beautiful and very cheap. 

Thread Laces, Linen Cambrics and Linen Cam 
bric Handkerchiefs, very cheap. Marseilles Quilts, 
very large and superior quality—linen damask Table 
Cloths and Napkins, much below the usua. prices. 

Figured Mouselaine de Laines, Cashmeies and 
other fashionable Dreas Goods, in rich Fall and Win- 
ter colors, an elegant assortment of new and beautiful 
designs, which will be sold cheap. 

Five plaia Mouselaine de Laines, blue blacks, 
nazarine blue and other choice colors. 

Superior biack and blue black Bombazines and 
Alepines, very soft and handsome quality, from the 
best manufactories in Paris. An elegant variety of 
Merino Goods of all kinds, Indianas, Cashmerets, 
Napoleon Cloths, Cambleteens and other articles for 
Cloak Matetials, of the most desirable styles. 

New Goods willbe constantly received from the 
New York auctions—particularly Superfine and com- 
mon Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Pieanelé: and other 
staple and Fancy Goods, and will be sold at better 
bargains than at any other store. 

The Fixed Price system is strictly adhered to— 
and any salesman known to deviate either way will 
be immediately discharged, 

The quality of the Goods are first rate, and as noffe 
are sold on credit, the prices of course will be uni- 
formly very low. The Goods are shown freely, and 
customers left to act for themselves without annoyance 
from impertinent salesmen, as none will be employed 
but such as are courteous and civil. 

Purchasers visiting the store will not be disap- 
poioted in finding an elegant and extensive stock of 
Goods, and that they are all sold very cheap. 

e24 3m 





D*: CHANNING’S DUTY OF THE FREE 
STATES.—A few copies, neatly bound in 
cloth, two parts in one. This day received by W. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. o 29 











SICHOOL BOOKS—For sale by W. CROSBY 
I §& CO, a large assortment of School Books, used 
in the Boston Schools and elsewhere. Among them 
are 

Emereon’s Ist, 2d and 3d parts Arithmetics, Na- 
tional Spelling Book and Introduction, National 
Reader and Introduction, American First Claas 
Book, Young Reader, Worcester’s 2d, 3d and 4th 
Renders, Mitchell’s, Olney’s, Field’s, Parley’s and 
Hall’s Geographies, Bailey’s and Colburn’s Alge- 
bras, Goodrich’s lst, 2d and 8d Readers, Comstock’s 
Chemisty, Botany, Philosophy, etc. with all other 
books in common use, for sale at publishers lowest 
cash prices, at 118 Washington st. 022 





TEW BOOKS—Received this mornmg at TICK- 
i NOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts, 
The Burney Papers, No 4, containing Diary and Let- 
ters of Madame D’Arblay, edised by her niece. 

Nos 19 and 20 Our Mess, containing Jack Hinton, 
the Guardsinan, by Harry Rorrequer, with illustia- 
tiona by Phiz. 

Miscellanies, by Stephen Collins, M. D., contain- 
ing articles on Charles Dickens. Charles Lamb, 
Cowper, David Brainard, Chereley, American Liter- 
ature, &c. lvol, 8vo. 

New and beautiful edition of The Task, and other 
poems, by Wm. Cowper, with splendid engravings by 
Cheney, Cushman and others, from drawings by Joha 
Gilbert, bound in calf and gold, lvol, 8vo. 

The Gift for 1843, printed on farge paper, lvol, 
8vo—the most splendid vol. of the season, 022 














In no point of view should this great| 


of prelacy, its arrogance, and its exclusive-| One of the attendant sisters said tous, ‘If} matter be looked at as a partisan question. 
« ¢ . 4%: . . . r ‘ ‘ ° ° 
ness, its earthliness and secularity, are per-| we were not to chain them they would| We have never so regarded it, for a single 


vading and ascendant; while Puseyism | hite, though their hands were restrained} moment. 


is spreading in a congenial atmosphere, and 


as toward® the glory of its rejoicing, the 


formalism and its devotions. ‘*O my soul 


| 
| assembly, mine honor, be not thou united.’ 
One may more and more thank God, that 
| he isa protestant, a puritan, and hopefully 
a Christian ! 








i 


AN ITALIAN MAD-HOUSE. 


we desire to say nothing. 


We had been, as we have said, in many 
mad-houses before, but in none like this; 
at once a menagerie of fierceness, a pigstye 
| of filth. The motto to Dante’s Inferno 
had been strictly applicable to this hope- 
| less place. 

begrimed with dirt, and their plight 
rendered more pitiable by the utter negli- 





| 
| 


. ® ° . { 1. H bs ile 
gence of the keepers. ‘There wasa small { within, Iam only the more convinced that} notice the admirable practice of the artil 


| ward at the end, in which the people were 
! - : 
There they lay cbained to their beds fran- 
lic and foaming, some gnashing their teeth 





‘ 
} 


| acles and chains they could not break ; 
| others oscillating their heads and trunks 
from side to side without ceasing ; or threat- 
| ening the destruction of their bedsteads by 
| frantic efforts. An outraged tiger would 
| not have been more to be dreaded than 


chain which gave him a few feet furlough, 

as you chain a mastiff at your gate, sprang 
| up a high window-sill, and leaped down 
| again on our approach, with the agility of 
| a monkey. Along an open gallery of 
| small extent for exercise, well secured and 
cuarded by iron bars, there stalked several 

whose situation was not quite so intolera- 
| ble, inasmuch as they were only chained 
| by the hands and wrists; but dangerous 


, strided up and down, naked to the waist, 
some in suspicious taciturnity, others ut- 
tering imprecations. One there was that 
spat upon each visiter as he passed, and 
tried to get his arms loose to fight. In 
this dreadful ampgl-bouse all the mad dwelt 
together—the- violent with the more ger tle 
—the utterly bereft of reason and he that 
was mad but on one subject. A middle- 
aged mamof very imteresting countenance 
lield a book, which we asked to see, and 
found it to be a French work on mathemat- 
ics. We asked the party (he was a Cap 
uchin,) ifhe liked mathematics? He 
said, ‘Yes, but lam no great proficient 
in them.’ On observing to him that the 
book was above our own reading, he said 
that he could read it well enough, but that 
his knowledge was not of a ractical kind. 
‘What studies. did he chiefly pursue? 





The faces of the maniacs were 


, 40 violent and suppressed rage at the man- 


“A little of all.’ * But.what did he prefer ?"! door is opened, he humbly begs and prays 


/by the camisole.’ I told her that we had | 


| England. 





| Mr. Dickens, in his American Notes for | 


system of strict solitary confinement as | 
put in practice in the Eastern Penitentiary | 
lof Pennsylvania. 
. . . } 

In its intention, I am well convinced that | 
jit is kind, humane, and meant for reforma- | 


Of an upper floor of this horrid tenement | tion ; but I am persiiaded that those who | speculations, and pecuniary immortality 
It was a, place devised this system of Prison Discipline,} has well nigh uprooted and destroyed the 
for a Salvator to paint, for a devil to rejoice | and those benevolent gentlemen who carry } very foundations of human society, in the 
in, for humanity to sicken and shudder at. | it into execution, do not know what it 1s that | day in which we live. 


jthey are doing. I believe that very few) 
/men are capable of estimating the immense ! 
}amount of torture and agony which this| 
| dreadful punishment, prolonged for years, | 
_inflicts upon the sufferers ; and in gues.ing| 
at it myself, and in reasoning from what 1} 
/have seen written upon their faces, and | 
| What to my certain knowledge they feel 


ithere is a depth of terrible endurance in it| 


| treated just li'e wild beasts ina menagerie. | which none but the sufferers themselves, shot from which told with beautiful effect 


‘ean fathom, and what no than has a right} 
to inflict upon his fellow creature. 

I-hold this slow and daily tampering | 
| with the mysteries of the brain, ‘to be ime | 
, measurably worse than any torture of the 
| body ; and because its ghastly signs and! 
(tokens are not so palpable to the eye and| 
| sense of touch as scars upon the flesh ; be-} 
}cause its wounds are not upon the surface, | 


can hear ; therefore [ the more denounce | 
it, as a secret punishment which slumber- | 
ing humanity is not roused up to stay. [| 
hesitated once, debating with myself, | 
whether, if I had the power of saying‘ Yes, | 
,or ‘ No,’ I would allow it to be tried in tees 
tain cases, where the terms of imprison- 
ment were short; but now, solemnly de- 
| clare, that with no rewards or honors could | 
'[ walk a happy man beneath the open sky 





‘I mean! enough were they even thus, as they, by day or lie me down upon my bed at! 


| man creature, for any length of time, no 
/matter what, lay suffering this unknown | 
/ punishment in his silent cell, and I the! 
| cause, or I consenting to it in the least de- 
gree. % * * 

| AsT walked among the’'solitary cells, 
‘and looked at the faces of the men within! 
ithem, I tried to picture to myself the| 
| thoughts and feelings natural to their con- | 
‘dition. | imagined the hood just taken off, 
|and the scene of their captivity disclosed to 
| them in all its dismal monotony. 

At first the man is stunned. His con- 
finement is a hideous vision; and his old 
life a reality. He throws himself upon his 
bed, and lies there abandoned to espair. 
By degrees the insupportable solitude and 
barrenness of the place rouses him from 
his stupor, and when the trap in his grated 


night, with the consciousness that one hue | 











But asa great matter connec: | 
ted with the character of Philidelphia, we 


2 ‘ ; . | ° . ‘ | ° e : ° 
inclining, like flowers towards the sun, in|no chains used now, either in France or} certainly owe to it every consideration 


of seriousness and sorrow. As a matter of 
justice to the wishes of the benevolent do- 
nor, as well as of obvious right to the rob- 
bed and much-wronged orphans,—as hon- | 


come notthou into their secret! unto their| general circulation, speaks as follows of! est and honorable citizens, we owe it to| 


ourselves and to the hopes of those who} 
are to come after us, to ferret out and make 


| a straight-forward exposition of this whole | 


business. It makes our heart bleed to 
think of it. We may indeed exclaim, that} 
the morbid love of grand display, great 


BEAUTIFUL EFFECT. 





In Col. Wymer’s report of the battle 
between the British troops and Affghans, 
near the city of Candahar, onthe 27th 
March last, he says:—‘[ trust I may be 
permitted to bring to the Major General’s 


ery under Lieut. Turner’s guidance, every 
upon the dense masses of the enemy.’ 


Such is the influence of the war spirit on 
the minds of men. 





EW PUBLICATIONS—Prof. Nichol’s New 
AN Work, ov the order and phenomena of the So- 
Jar System, lvol, 12mo, with plates; Attractions of 
Language, by Benj. F. Paylor, lvol, 12mo; Christ 
our Law, by Caroline Fry; First Impressions, or 
How to make Home Happy, by Mrs Ellis; Barstow’s 
History of New Hampshive; Henshaw on the Proph- 
cies; Duffield on the Prophecies; Folsom on Daniel; 
Stuarts Hints on Prophecy; for sale by ‘TAPPAN 
& DENNET, 114 Washington st. ol 





' TAILOhS’ TRIMMINGS, 
OF EVERY D*%:CRIPTION, AT THE 
ONE PLICE STORE, 

No. 28 Wash. gton st., Boston. 





PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN BOSTON. 


ILAS DURKEE, M. D., Member of the Massa- 

) chusetts Medical Suciety, and of the Boston Med- 

ical Assvciation, has taken the large and convenient 

ouse No. 26 Howard Street, Boston, and fitted it up 
asa PRIVATE HOSPITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city 
will be had in consultation; and patients who place 
themselves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish 
to availthemselves of the advantages of a private 
Hospital, may be assured that every effort will be 
made for their comfort and well being. . 

Aa apartment has been fitted up with apparatus (or 
adminmatering the Ludiwe Bath, Sulphur Bath, and 
other medicated baths, as recommended by Dr. Green, 
of London, in the tre» tment of various chronic diseases. 


Terms, $6 to $10 +r week: jil 








JENKS & PALMER, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
131 Washington stroet, Boston. 
~ §& Farnish Country Traders, Towns, School Com- 


mittees and Teachers on fair terns, j4 





HANNING’S WORKS, for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. nd 





| the public are assured thatthe Proprietors are deter 


) HITBY’S LAST THOUGHTS.—The Last 
‘VY Thoughts of Dr. Whitby; containing his cor- 
rection of several passages in his Commentary on the 
New Testament. To which are added, five Dis- 
courses, on the Subordination of the Son, §&c. Pub- 
lished by his express order. A new edition, to 
whieh ie prefixed, a short account of Dr. Whitby, 
with a Catalogue of his works, 1 vol 8vo. For sale 
by JAMES MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington | 
street. oct 22 





DRESSES FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Burrett’s Dye-House. 
NLY ONE DOLLAR will, for the present, be 


charged for dyeing Ladies Dresses, and other 
Goods in proportion, at Barrett’s Dye House; an‘ 


mined to keep pace with other Dyers in prices, how- 
ever low they may be reduced, and also to maintain 
that superiority in style and beauty of work, which 
has been so generally accorded to this establishment 
for nearly forty years, 

Goods returaed iu one week, and satisfaction war- 
ranted in all cases, Office 35 Cornhill, Bostone 

m7 ly 





TERY IMPORTANT—Dr. 8S. STOCKING, 
Surgeon Dentist, has the pleasure of announcing 
to the citizens of Boston and vicinity, that he has 
recently made one of the most important discoveries 
ever made in Dental Surgery, viz :—a DIAMOND 
CEMENT for filling teeth, when by decay, they are 
tov sensitive or too far gone to be ‘filled with gold or 
any vihvr bard subsiance. Its superior advantages 
ever all other cements, have been fully tested ; and 
the great ubject for which the profession have so long 
labored, is at length fully accomplished. The best 
cements that have ever been offered, have uniformly 
within a few days, when brought in contact with the 
liquors of the mouth, changed to a dark appearance ; 
and the consequence was, the teeth would partake of 
the same shade; but the Diamond Cement neither 
changes its colour, nor the shade of the teeth; and for 
years will remain as bright as the purest gold, and as 
the color corresponds nearer to the shade of the tooth 
than gold, it is obviously a highly valuable discovery 
Though at first soft and easily introduced into all the 
irregulariies of the cavity, yet, in one hour, it be- 
comes hard like stone, aud will remain so for any 
number of years. Dr. S., by scientific research, has 
also discovered a suitable Anodyne, that will allay the 
most aioleat toothache, and destroy the nerve of the 
tooth without producing pam. This is also a valua- 
ble discovery, inasmuch as all the preparations hith- 
erto resorted to fur the purpose of destroying the vi- 
tality of the nerve, have produced the most excrutia- 
ting pain for at least ten or fifteen hours. Most of 
the teeth that are usually extracted may be saved hy 
first killing the verve, and then filled with the cement. 
The full set of Paris instrumeats, with which Dr. 
S. extracts teeth, has never been exceeded in perfect 
adaptation to difficult and almost hopeless cases by 
any other invention. Artificial teeth set on pivot or 
guld plate from a single tooth to a full set, either with 
or without false gums, on the must favorable terms, 
Particulgr aitention will be given to filling teeth with 
gold. Price $1, for common sized cavities; ard from 
50 cents to $1 for filling with cement. Extracting, 
25 cents; all operations warranted. Office, No. 166 
Washington street, Boston. j2l 








SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


(THE subscriber, Principal of the Hopkins School 

Cambridge, willreceive Boys into his family and 
pay the most careful atteation to_their Moral, hysi- 
cal and Intellectual Education. The course of instruc- 
tion ia the school embraces all branches necessary, as 
apreparation for entering college, or to fit them for 
commercial pursuits, 

Reference may be made to any of the gentlemen o 
the University. 

Terms—$#175 per annaum—payable quarterly in 
advance. The year is divided into four terms of 
eleven weekseach, Pupils from a distance ean, if 
they choose, remain during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring vacations, without any additional expense. 

N. B. The ensuing term will commence on Mon- 
day, Sept. 51h, ’ 

EDMUND B. WHITMAN. 

Cambridge, Ang. 27. 

access PATENT METALLIC HONE and 
Strop, warranted superior to any thing ever in- 
vented, for sharpening Razors, Penknives, Surgical 
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NNUALS FOR 1843—The Christian Souvenir 
an offering for Christmas and New Year, edited 
by 1. F. Shepard—The Gift, beautifully illustrated ; 
received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 gprs 
we 





*TMEFTY VOLUMES, of new Juvenile Books, suit- 

able for Sunday Schools and district libraries or 
families—just published, for sale by TAPPAN & 
DENNET, 114 Washington et. ol 
A MANUAL OF COINS AND BULLION—A 

Manual of Gold and Silver Coins, of all nations, 
struck within the past century—showing their his- 
es and legal basis, and their actual weight, fiveness 
and value, chiefly from original and reeent assays, 
with which are incorporated treatises oa bullion 
and plate, counterfeit coins, specific gravity of pre- 
cious metals, etc., with recent statistics of the 
production and coinage of gold and silver in the 
world, and sundry useful tables, by Jacob R. Eck- 
feldt, and Wm. E. Du Bois, Assayers of the Mint of 
the United States, illustrated by numerous engravings 
of cuins, executed by the Medal Ruling Machine, and 
under the direction, of Joseph Saxton, of the United 
States Mint, Lvol, 4mo—published and for sale by 
— MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 

° 


| ge ren. NATURAL HISTORY—Em- 
bracing a view of the Mineral, Vegetable and 
Animal Kingdoms, for the use of Schools, by 8. G. 
Goodrich, author of Peter Parley’s Tales, ivol, 12 
mo, with 400 cuts—just published and for sale by J. 
MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. ol 


saab vce OF TRINITARIANS—Being 











most emineat Biblical critics and Commentators, by 
Joha Wilson, author of Scripture Proofs and Scrip- 
tural Illustrations of Unitarianism. 

‘Eves our enemies thewselves being judges.’— 
Moses. 

Just received from England a few copies of the 
above, in one vol, 8v0—JAMES MUNROE & CO, 
> - pene of English Books, 134 Washington s.. 

o 





NNUALS FOR 1843.—Friendship’s Offering, 

embellished with numerous Engravings. The 
Rose of Sharon; a Religious Souvenir for 1843; 
edited by Miss Sarah C, Dass, with five engrav- 
ings Just received and for sale by WM. CROS. 
BY § CO., 118 Washington street. 8 24 


a selection of extracts from the writings of the 


~~ 
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IGHLY IMPORTANT WORK—R, ’ 
Copy of Gunn’s Domestic Medicine—This vt 
uuble was carefally corrected by Dr, G C. 
Gunn, agreeably to the most approved practice f 
medicine, for the use of families. Since its i. 
publication, more than 100,000 copies have i 
sold in the South and West, "It has undergone a ; ; 
vision, been enlarged to-9¢ )O pages, and embellishe, 
with costly plates, and is elegantly bouad, and sol 
a «much lower price than any other family protre 
work, appraved of the regular faculty, It is a 
concise, and instructing on the art’ of preseryi,; 
health, and points out im plain language fae fro 
medical terms, the diseases of men, women and ik 
dren, with the latest and most approved ene . 
in their cure; in it will be found a useful catal . 
of medicines, with their doses and Properties, 
a full description of the medica! roots a 
our country with the necessary direction 
them according to the approved practice of medi 
cine. The work is arranged ona very simple ‘a 
by which the practice of medicine ds reduced to 
ciples of common sense. sine 
Agents who will wait on heads of families ar 
wanted for the country. A large commission will 
be allowed to men of respectability, who will 
cure subscribers, and pay for the books ag the ot 
taken from the office; such persons will be alioedl 
the exclusive privilege of canvassing whole count 
Families uniting in the purchase of ten Castles o¢ 
more will receive a liberal discount. Orders i 
dressed to SAXTON & PEIRCE, 183 Washing’ 
oo paid) will meet with prompt attention. 





Also 


$s for using 








OOD AND COAL—Nava Seotia 
W other kinds; Red and White Ach Cong’ 
and smalisizes; Cannel, New Castle, Liverpool a4 
Sydney Coals; also a superior asticle of Sevich Coal 
suitable for grates, and especially for ooking stove 
very free from smoke; Swith Coal as usnal; for sal 
low, by MOSES FRENCH, Jn. at Maine wharf 
Broad st., near the bottom of Summer st. 029 








NEW BGOKS—Library of Select Novela No; 
contaiaing Eugene Aram, a Tale by E. 1. Bul. 
wer, author of Zanoni, Night and orning, §; 
History of the U. States or Republic of America by 
Ewma Willard; The Rose ef Sharon, a Religion 
Souvenir for 1843, edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgar. 
ton, embellished with five beautiful steel engravings 
Friendship’s Offering, a Winter’s Wreath for 1843, 
beautifully bound in arabesque morocco, and embe). 








ERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER—The Lady’s 
. Book; 3 elegant eagravings—Graham’s Maga- 
zine, 3 elegant engravings—Merry’s Museum. 


Received at the Periodical and Book Store of W. 
CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. ol 





A’ DUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA—The 
Birds of America, from drawings by John James 
Audubon—one set for sale at a reduced price by W. 
CROSBY § CO, 118 Washingtog st. ol 





ALUABLE UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

No. 1. The Four Gospels, with a commentary, 

Sa A’. nt nm 12mo; 2. Acadedemical 
ures on the Jewish Sc-iptures and Ajtiquiti 

by J. G. Palfrey, DD.LLU.. 2vole Sr, 

3. Norton on the Genuineness of the Scriptures, 1 
vol, 8vo. "4. A statement of reasons for not believing 
the doctrines of Trinitarians concerning the nature of 
God, and the Person of Christ, by Aadrews Norton 
lvol, 12mo. : 

5. A new translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order, Svole,12mo. 6. A 
new translation of the Book of Psaims, with an in- 
troduction, by G. R. Noyes, lvol, 12mo. 

7. An amended version of the Book of Job, with 
an introduction, and notes chiefly explanatory, by G. 
R. Noves, 2d edition, revised ‘and corrected, lvol, 
12mo. 8. The works of Joseph Steven Buckminster, 
with the memoirs of his life, 2vols, 12mo. 

9. IThe works of Wm, E. Channing, D. D. first 
comp ete American edition, with au introduction, 5 
vols, 12mo. 

10. Sermons on duties, belonging to some of the 
conditions and relations of private life, by John G. 
Palfrey, D. D., lvol 12mo. 11. Last T ughts on 
parecieas Subjects, by Noah Worcester, D D, lvol, 

mo, 

12. The Unitarian, conducted by Bernard Whit- 
maa, lvol, 8vo. 13. Views of Christian truth, piety 
and morality, selected from the writings of Dr. 
Priestly, by Henry Ware, Jr. lvol, 12mo. 

14. Lives of eminent Unitarians, by the Rev. W. 
P. Turner, Jr. M. A., 12mo. 15. Tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association, 15vols, 12mo. 

16. Friendly letters toa Universalist, -on Divine 
rewards aud punishments, by Bernard Whitman, 12 
mo. 17. Observations on the Bible, 12mo. 


lished with highly finished engravings; The Chr, 
tian Souvenir for 1843, edited by Isaac F. Shepari 
beautifully bound and illustrated; The Gift for 1643 
a Christmas and New Year’sPreseut, magnificent|, 
bound in call extra— the plates by first rate artisy, 
Forsale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washiugigg 
and School sts. oct 8 





PIRiT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTY. 


is just received by WILDER §& CO, 71 Washingu, 
street. This work to which we invite the attentin 
of the community, isa religious monthly, edited, wit 
great learning and ability, by Robert J. Brecke. 
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ridge, D. D., of Baltimore, and may fairly be consi. 
ered the popular representative of the Old Schum! 
Presbyterian body of Christians in the United Star, 
Let that large and respectable body be judged of \ 
their authorized and acknowledged writings. Th 
talents and standing of Dr. Breckenridge, Editor of 
this periodical, is a sort of exponent of the abiliiy 
with whieh it is conducted. The present nomber 
contains eight articles, besides ‘ A Sermen preached 
at the opening of the Synod of Cincinnati,’ one of 


them than tl 
quently to c 
then during 
sary that the 
table posture 
certainly wo 


which articles, the eighth, entitled, ‘Rutercourse be. 
tween the General Association of Massachuseus, and 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, 
is of sufficient importance to attract universal atiey. 
tion. The mechanical execution of the work is very 
handsome, and the subscription price only $2,50 pe 
year, in advance. Sub-.criptions seceived at ‘hi 
office. of 





HE CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR FOR 184- 
An offering for Christmas and the New Yer, 
edited by Isaac F. Shepard—embellished with si 
beautiful engravings—Mar Yohannan, How beauiifl 
upon the Mountains, Sisters of Bethany, Perils of tx 
Deep, The Noonday Rest, Holy Hours. 
Contributors—N. P. Wills, Hubbard Winsley, 
Mrs Sigourney, Nehemiah Adams, f. M. Clark,’ 
J. Hale, Miss Gould, Wm. M. Rogers, R. C. Wa. 
erston, Geo. B. Cheever, Catharine E. Beecher, 


er, Roy Palmer, &c—this day pepe and for ab 
by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. 03 





EW TRACT, NO. 182.—Ga the Nature a 
Province of Natural and Revealed Religion, ¥ 
Orville Dewey, D. D., being Tract No. 182, & 











18. The Jast days of the Saviour or History of the 
Lords Passion, from the German, by Rev 8S. sgood, 
Ivol, LZmo. 

19. An Offering of Sympathy to the afflicted, b 
Rev. F. Parkmas, D. 1 3d ed, 18mo. te 

20. Forms of morning and evening prayer, com- 
posed for the use of families, by Jonathan Farr, 16 
mo. 21. A family prayer book and private manual, 
by Prof. Chas. Brooks, 12th ed. 12mo. 

22 Daily devotions for a family, wi:h occasional 

ayers, 2ded.12mo. 23. Furness’s family prayers, 

J ed. 12mo. 

24. Domestic worship, by Rev W. H. Farness, 2d 
ed. 8vo. 25. Dewey’s discoursos, 4vols, J2mo. 

26. Greenwood’s Chapel Liturgy, with family 


Sept., published by JAMES MUNROE & (0) 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association. 
oct ! 





NCeearae ACADEMY .--The  subscrie, 
a mewber of the Graduating class of Harz 
University, has taken this school, formerly under ix 
care of Mr Phineas Allen, for the ensuing year. lf 
first term will commence on Tuesday, Septembeili, j 
and continue eleven weeks. Pupils of both sexes sil} 
be received, and carefully instructed in all the braaP 
esusually taught in Academies. Tuition—Eqin} 
studies $4—Languages $5 per quarter. Pupils {of 
a distance can be boarded in the family of the fewer) 





ereseen and services and other additions, 3d edition, 
no. 


For sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 134 Washing- 


ton st. a20 





R. M. R. FLETCHER’S PATENT TRUSS. 
—This Truss is confidently recommended to the 


; public as the best in use. As such it is recommended 


in unqualified terms by all the first surgeons in New 
England. Though of comparatively recent inventiva, 
it is fast superceding all others. Simple, adapted to 
every form of the complaint and exceedingly cheap, 
it offers in many cases the cure and in all cases per- 
fect relief of that dangerous and troublesome disease 
HERNIA or Rupture. Numerous testimonials 
from Surgeons and Patients may be seen on applica- 
tion to the subscriber. 

The subscriber has fitted up a retired and conveni- 
ent room with every accommodation, for consultation 
with patients and application of this instrument to 
any form or stage of the complaint. 

Meffford, Mass. L. ANGIER, Proprietor. 


From Geo. Hayward, M. D., M. M.S.S. One of 
the Surgeons to the Mass. General Hopital. 


The subscriber, having made frequent trials of the 
Truss invented by Dg letcher, has no hesitation in 
saying that he regar 
ments of the kind now in use, with which he is ac 
quainted. Its advantages consist in the size and 
form of the pad, the ease with which it is moved, and 
the readiness with which the pressure is increased or 
dimirished. 

It is, moreover, in his opinion, as well calculated 
as any other to produce radical cure of Hernia. 

Gro, HAYWARD. 

Boston, January 7th, 1841. 

3m september 10 





it as superior to most instru- | 


Preceptor, at the rate of $1,75 per weak for boys al 
$1,50 for girls. 

Northfield is beautifully situated in the valley o/h 
Connecticut, 14 miles from Brauleboro’, and abot 
80 from Boston, between which places a stage pzsts 
daily. T. PRENTiSS ALLE. Ff 

Northfield, Aug. 13, 1842, 





USICAL GIFT FOR THE YOUNG—‘hf 
day published, containing Musica} Anecoid 
and Stories, with forty two pieces of original ul 
selected music, by the Singing Master. ; 
The design of this work is to present the scint 
of music before the minds of the young ina plewt 
and attractive form—for this purpose we have ser 
ed the most interesting stories and anecdotes wit 
have been published, aad also the histories of Ha# 
and Mozart, which we have abridged and prelat 
expressly for this work—for sale by W. CRO>!! 
§ CO, 118 Washiagton st. of 


CMAMmInG’s WORKS—For sale at THh 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School 
the Works of Wm. E. Channing, D. D., Isto 
plete Americau edition, with an introduction, * 
vols, 12mo. on 








RESH SUPPLIES of the following works, "im 
|’ ceived this day at TICKNOR’S, cort® 
Washington and Schoo} streets— . 

The Expectant—A uew novel, by Ellen Picke$ 
author of Dan Darrell, The Secret Foe, The F® 
§c. Diary and Letters of Maiame D?ArblayF 
ted by her niece, part 4. No 6 Library of hy 

















| Novels, containing Bulwer’s Last Days of Pomp! 


Nos 19 and 20 Our Mess, Jack Hinton, the Gui 

man, by Harry Lorrequer, with illustrations. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, by 7. Babingt 

ton Macaulay, in 3vols, 12mo. 0% i 





HE GIFT, FOR 1843—This day published at 
TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington and School 
streets, The Gift, a Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent, for 1843. This volume is in every respect 
superior to that of former years. The engravings are 
all from eminept artists, Toman, Malbone, Sully, 
Chapman, Huntington and Cheney—and the literary 
matter is by distinguished American writers. Among 
the contributors are Mrs Sigourney, A. B. Street, 
author of a‘ New Home,’ Mrs Seba Smith, W. G. 
Simms, ete. The binding is in rich calf and gilt, 
and the paper_and printing of the best quality. s24 





YARNS, THREAD AND HOSIERY, 
[at Wholesale.] 


A yr sruad & CO., No. 191 Washington street, 
having enlarged their rooms, offer at wholesale, a 
very extensive variety of yarns, threads, bosiery, &c, 
&e., and all the small wares usually found in a 
Thread Store. 

Also a general assortment of Piece Goods to which 
the attention of the trade is invited. Merchants 
from the country will find many desirable articles not 
readily obtained, and probably save time and money 
by giving us an early call. 

september 10 





NGLISH BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
—Hood on warming buildings by hot water, 8 
vo; Seary’s designs jor Tombs and Cenotaphs, 8vo; 
the laws of the Papacy, by Rev R. J. M. Ghee, 1 
mo; Barber’s Version of the Minor Prophets, 12mo; 
Impey’s illustrations of German Poetry, 2v, 12mo; 
Blair’s Inquiry into state of Slavery amongst the 
Romans; Baillie on the Nature and Dignity of Christ, 
8vo; Sir Isaac Newton on two corruptious of Scrip- 
ture; Eyre’s Iilustrations of St. Paul, 2v 8vo; Me- 
moir of Lant Carpenter, 8vo; Sermone on Practical 
Subjects, by L Carpenter, 8vo; Travis’s Letters to 
Gibbon, 8vo; the Nestorians or the lost Tribes, by 
A Gram, MD, 8vo; Unitarianism Defended, Lec- 
tures at Paradise St. ag oe 8vo; Straus’s Leben 
Jesu, 2vols, 8yo; Hobbs English Works, 8vo; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies of England, 4vo, 8vo; Apostolica} 
Epistles, 8vo. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO, 138 
Washington et, o8 





WILDER & CO’S 


I yee a and American Periodical Office.— 
General Agency for more than 100 Literary 
Works, 71 Washington street, opposite the Post 

, Boston 





Instraments, &c. For sale by W, CROSBY & CO 
118 Washington st. f 3 





Societies, Agente and individuals supplied at the 
lowest rates. Wanted, well edutated and trysty 
- Canvassers. i : 24 





per SCHOOL BOOKS, &c.—For * 
at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Roo® 
No. 21 Tremont Row—Mitchell’s, Smith’s and “ 
ney’s Geography and Atlas; Parley’s Ge raph 
Colburn’s Emerson’s, Adams’s, Smith’s and pave 
Arithmetics; Smith’s Grammar; Pierponts © 
Worcester’s Reading Books; Adams’s nes 
Reader ; Worcester’s Elements of History ; Wilk 
Astronomy; Robinson’s Book-Keeping; hme F , 
Webster’s and Perry’s Spelling Book ; Child's 
Book of Thought. ie 

Also, good black Ink, in boxes of 2 and 2 
each; School Slates; Copy Books; Quills; , 
Pens, from 3le to $3 pr gross; Cap and Leve 

r. ‘ 
PN . B.—Country Traders and School Commis 
supplied on favorable terms. 





Se ————r1h 
R. HARRIS’S MEMORIALS OF Of 
THORPE, Biographical Memorials & : 
Oglethorpe, founder of the colony of Geo "ib 
North America, by Thaddeus Mason Hart” 
portrait of Oglethorpe, maps, $c. A few pat 
sule by W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washing’? 
ol 


s 
” 





nt of Or 


NGLISH BIBLES—A large assortment iy, 
ford Bibles, in every variety of Vee <NORS 
suitable for gift books—for sale at rl ic 
corner of Washington and School sts- 
— — sol 
HAPEL HYMN BOOK—For the use of°%, 
Churches, Vestry meetings and Sunday viet 
Fourth edition. This little hyma book oe | 
hymns, some of which were selected oa eal” 
reference to Sunday Schools, The prevel "i 
is printed on larger paper than the forme), 
renders it more acceptable for Vestr to 252 
Meetings. The price is now ane at Sif 
per copy, in strong binding. Publishe a1 Tree 
rad Buok and Stationary Rooms, of 
W, : 


CHRISTIAN 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATU 
BY DAVID REED; 
At 19 Water Street, rane < 
nms.—Three Dollars, payable 10 ii 
on Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid 7 , 
To individuals or companies who pay! 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent sr 
No subscription discontinued, seo > 
cretion ofthe publisher, untilal) arrearas! 
All communications, a well as yeu 
relating to the Christian Register, sho 
ed jo Davin REED, Boston. 
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